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Where the “Right to Work” Prevails 


his map is interesting in connection with the article by Michael Marsh 

on page 6, which states the organized labor side of the “right to 
work” question. The 18 states which are designated by the NAM as 
“free” are those which have right-to-work laws in effect and where 
workers “cannot be forced to join unions in order to get or hold their 
jobs.” 


The following statement was included as a footnote in Mr. Marsh’s 
article: 


“The closed shop, which requires an employer to hire only union 
members, is already banned by the Taft-Hartley Act. Eighteen state 
“right to work” laws—mostly in states with relatively little industry— 
also outlaw the two other forms of union security, the union shop and 
maintenance of membership. In the union shop, all workers hired must 
join the union—to the extent at least of paying dues—within a specified 
time after they’re hired. Under maintenance of membership, werkers 
who are union members when the contract is signed, and non-members 
who join later, must remain members for the duration of the contract.” 
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Editor vo Keader:- 


How Coutp You In A Broan, Brier 
Way indicate the nature of your responsi- 
bility toward your employees? 

I will tell you, first, what I do not think 
it is, at lcist On One important point. I do 
not think that your responsibility to your 
employees is to ‘‘baby’’ them; be over- 
solicitous about them as individuals; go to 
extremes with some of the programs that 
you see now and then—you see these less 
frequently than you did during the war; 
so-called counseling programs, where you 
set up a plan to hold everybody's hand 
and sympathize with them, and deal with 
them in very intimate detail as individuals. 

There are a few people whom you have 
to treat that way, and your supervisors, I 
hope, are trained and have a point of view 
enabling them to deal with employees who 
have personal problems and who want to 
talk about them. But the responsibility 
that you really have, rather than the highly 
individual one, is a group one. That is, you 
have the responsibility to treat your em- 
ployees in what I shall, for the moment, 
call an effective way. 

Now, what are your employees en- 
titled to? They are entitled to fairness, one 
as compared with another. And they are 
entitled to know what to expect. 

I worked with a man, when I was first 
personnel director, who would permit no 
one to write down any personnel policies 
of any kind. We could not reduce anything 
to writing. He did not want that. He 
wanted to handle every case on its merits. 

‘‘Every case on its merits’’ means if I 
feel well this morning, and I like the fellow 
who comes before me, he will get a good 
deal. If tomorrow morning I do not feel as 

This Ned Hay “‘column”’ is a somewhat abbreviated 
version of a talk he made. Look for his usual forthright 


comment on current affairs of interest to personnel people in 
an early issue. 


well, and perhaps I do not like the gentle- 
man who comes before me, he will get a 
different kind of deal. That is what “‘every 
case On its merits’’ generally turns out to be. 

All of your personnel problems should 
be dealt with on the basis of equality—like 
treatment for all. So we come to one of the 
first and most important things in personnel 
management—reduce your essential poli- 
cies to writing. Then your people know 
where they stand. They know what they 
can expect and, indeed, to some extent, 
what they cannot expect. 


COMMUNICATION Is ONE OF THE THINGS 
I Want to Mention. Now, some of us 
consider communication a one-way road. 


We tell; we tell; we tell. But don’t forget, 
there is another side. Communication 
means that we must listen. How do you 
listen? 

I am reminded of when I went to the 
Cavalry School after World War I; they 
had a very able and successful instructor in 
horsemanship. He was very short of words, 
however, and very poor at explaining 
things. When he wanted to tell people 
something he usually ran out of words and 
ended with the phrase, ‘‘The way to ride 
is to ride."’ That applies to listening also. 
The way to listen is to listen. I have seen 
several books on the subject and I still think 
the way to listen is to listen attentively 
and with interest, and respond in kind; but 
listen! 

One thing that helps in the com- 
munication process is an intelligent pro- 
gram of employee performance review. Get 
away from checking people on initiative, 
courtesy, cooperation and other qualities 
that can’t be measured. Instead, review the 
man's job and talk with him about the 
job. Comment first on the things he does 
well. Then comment on the things that he 
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does not do as well, not blaming him bur, 
rather, offering helpful criticism and indi- 
cating that here is where he can improve, 
and here is how he can do it. Make sugges- 
tions that look toward improvement, ask- 
ing ‘Can I help you with it?’” Communica- 
tion of this sort also gives the employee an 
opportunity to tell you what is on his 
mind. 

A convenient guide for conducting this 
type of interview effectively was described 
by my consulting firm associate John J. 
Grela in these pages in April, 1955. The 
article was headed “Work Sheet Helps 
Supervisors Talk Constructively with Em- 
ployees,"’ and the 4-page form was repro- 
duced—filled in just as it might have been 
in an actual instance. When you follow 
such a guide it’s hard to overlook (1) tell- 
ing the employee the things he wants to 
know, (2) telling him what you have in 
mind, and (3) recording his reactions and 
noting what the next step is. 

Herbert H. Meyer, of the personnel re- 
search department of the General Electric 
Company, in May 1955 had an article on the 
same topic in this magazine. The sense of it 
was that you communicate to the employee 
when, in reviewing his performance, you 
encourage him to communicate with you. 
That is one of the few ways in which you 
can get the employee to communicate with 
you in a way that has real, genuine sub- 
stance. 


Tue Two Most Criticat Points in a 
personnel program, it appears to me, would 
be these—first, the kind of supervision you 
provide for your people; and second, what, 
how much, and how you pay them. 

Back in the beginning I mentioned 
fairness as one of the first things employees 
are entitled to, and this certainly applies to 
their compensation. As far as you can 
manage it, each of your employees should 
be satisfied that he is paid fairly, especially 
in relation to the pay of others around him. 
So your obligation, it seems to me, is to 
know, first, what each person should re- 


ceive for the kind of work that he is doing. 
This means that you should have standards 
of pay for each and every position in your 
organization 

The greater the skill, the knowledge, 
the responsibility required of the employee, 
the more you should expect to pay him. 
That is the first thing. Second, you should 
know something about the quality of his 
performance so that you are prepared to 
recognize superior performance with better 
pay. Third, you should know what your 
competitors are paying. Without that, you 
are not in a defensible position in dealing 
with your employees 


SELECTION AND PLACEMENT is another 
point where you can do a great deal of good. 
[ think you can do yourselves more good in 
skillful selection and in skillful placement 
than in any other one direction—not ex- 
cepting training, not even excepting com- 
pensation. I had a chance to apply this for 
I4 years in one company. It is not a hy- 
pothesis or theory; it is an explanation of 
how something really works. One of the 
greatest satisfactions I have today is seeing 
how the selections, made as far back as 21 
years ago, are progressing, seeing what 
those people have done, and how far they 
have gone. 


Many of these were young boys em- 


ployed at the bottom as beginners in that 


company between 1934 and 1940. I can as- 
sure you that with very few exceptions 
those carefully selected people have made 
marks for themselves. 

I found right away that I could not tell 
established department heads very much 
about what they should do, but I could 
control the input at the bottom. I could 
control the selection of people who were 
referred to the departments, and if I did not 
refer a person to them they could not em- 
ploy him. It was just as simple as that. 

How do you select better-than-average 
people? At low levels, it is not actually too 
difficult, surprisingly enough. It is a very 
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difficult problem at the higher levels. 

There are three things I had to know 
about a person. One, I had to know how 
smart he was. I made it my business to see 
that we hired only people at or above the 
soth percentile; that is, above the average 
of office workers. 

We got away with that in all except 
the very busiest war years, and that paid 
the handsomest dividends. Smart people 
learn better; they learn faster; they perform 
better, not only on the average, but pre- 
ponderantly so. 

Tue Seconp Tuinc I Wantep To 
Know, and this is quite essential, was 
what is popularly known as ‘‘clerical apti- 
tude.’’ That is nothing in the world more 
than the ability to perceive anything, any 
shape whatever, accurately and quickly. It 
may be the shape of chairs. It may be the 
design of something where you have to have 
a certain quality; inspectors in a machine 
shop have to have that particular quality. 
It is a foundation of clerical work. It is no 
mystery. It does not take long to de- 
termine. 

So, we took clerical speed of percep- 
tion above the average, and intelligence 
above the average. Then, we had to do 
what all of us try to do—find out what kind 
of home the person comes from, what kind 
of influence he has been subjected to, what 
quality of schools he has been to. Here we 
must be as discriminating as we can. I am 
quite well aware that today you cannot be 
as discriminating as you could be in a time 
of depression, but you can still be discrim- 
inating. Some measure of aptitude and 
clerical ability can be made in 20 or 25 
minutes at a very low expense. How can 
you afford not to use it? 

The next step after selection, of course, 
is proper placement, and that takes a little 
horse-sense. Even if you are not a psy- 
chologist, you can do a great deal about 
proper placement. 


I remember a case of a person who was 
quite intelligent, and had a very high 
clerical aptitude, and was assigned to the 
department where the first job all of them 
had was to file and pull cards in a punch- 
card filing system. The file had 10 million 
cards in it. If you did it according to the 
procedure, in an orderly, careful way, very 
rarely was there any difficulty. 

Tis Grrt STARTED wiTH ENTHUSIASM. 
We checked in a couple of weeks, and we 
had the most enthusiastic reports about her 
from the supervisor. A few weeks later, 
however, we began to hear about trouble. 
The trouble they complained about was 
that this girl had tried to improve on the 
method. She found a new way of filing that 
was better than the old way. You know 
what that will do with 10 million cards. 


How vo You Make Your Svuper- 
visors Better? I will tell you the sad 
truth—you have some supervisors you can- 
not make better. You had better try, but 
you are not going to accomplish very much. 
With some others you may accomplish a 
great deal. If they have a good attitude, the 
desire, and a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence, you can do a lot to help them. 

I might, however, point out that you 
cannot improve a person; he will have to do 
it himself. I am afraid a lot of personnel and 
training people forget that improvement 
comes from ourselves, not from the training 
director. 

The personnel director's responsibility 
toward employees is a big subject which 
would take a book to deal with adequately. 
One element I haven't even touched on is 
giving employees a satisfying sense of se- 
curity, which is one reason for most em- 
ployee benefit plans. 


Wd May 





The Case for Free Unionism 


tT a Washington party a number of 
A years ago a well-known labor leader 
was discussing the union shop. At least one 
of his auditors felt surprised at the stand he 
took. He didn’t like the union shop. He 
feared such 
would make labor leaders less aggressive 
and the rank and file less militant. Later I 
came to understand this man’s viewpoint 
He was a revolutionary Marxist. He wasn't 


union security agreements 


interested in labor-management peace. He 
was interested in arousing the workers for 
class struggle 

Today this man and the union he still 
leads have for some years been outside the 
AFL-CIO. What recalled our long-ago dis- 
cussion to my mind was the article in last 
October's Personnel Journal, defending the 
so-called ‘‘right to work’’ laws. Because, 
curiously enough, the sponsors of these 
laws—with very different motives—have 
reached the same conclusion as this union 
leader. They would destroy by law the 
union shop and all other forms of union 
security. 

Perhaps these business spokesmen don't 
realize what trouble such a ban would bring 
into labor relations, if it were put into effect 
in our great industrial states. Rightly or 
wrongly, many workers regard an em- 
ployer’s acceptance of a union security 
clause as a touchstone. To them it’s one 
sign the employer has finally come to ac- 
cept their union—that he won't try to 
wreck it. And that belief is the only basis 
for fair and productive labor relations in 
our modern society. 

A dramatic example of such an em- 
ployer shift came back in the spring of 1941 
when the Ford Motor Company began to 


By Micuaet Mars 
Staff Writer for the Weekly, “‘Labor’’ 
Washington, D. C. 





for “right to work’ laws was 
resented by Arthur Erwin in our Octo- 
At that time Ned Hay 
promised ‘equal billing’ for a state- 
ment on the other side. Mr. Marsh's 
rebuttal will be more meaningful in 
combination with the ‘right to work’ 
map on our second cover page, and his 
of the terms ‘closed shop,” 


unton shop, ana 
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“maintenance of 
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end its years-long policy of anti-unionism. 


Following a strike and a vote by Ford em- 
ployees, the company finally recognized 
the United Auto Workers and granted what 
no other auto company then had, a full 
union shop and check-off of union dues. It 
took Ford a long time to reverse its old 
policies fully, but the union shop was its 
first big move toward more harmonious 
labor relations 

Many other employers have concluded 
that the union shop promotes good labor 
relations. A survey by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, a management- 
financed agency, quoted such employers as 
feeling this way: ‘Union security breeds 
responsible trade unionism: responsible 
trade unionism is what we want.”’ 

This survey found the ‘‘advantages 
that have worked out in practice’ for 
union-shop employers include such things 
as ‘eliminating litigation, strife and gov- 
ernment interference; places the union in a 


better position to keep its agreements . 
gives employees greater feeling of responsi- 
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bility and interest in their jobs because 
they feel they have something to say about 
their conditions of work ...; makes it 
possible to hold the union responsible for 
the actions of its members, while with the 
open shop it cannot be held responsible.”’ 


INsEcURITY MAKEs FOR TROUBLE 


One of the nation’s top economists, 
Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has summed it up this way: “An 
assured status for the union is not a guar- 
antee of successful union-employer relations 
but it is a prerequisite, and the closed shop 
or its equivalent is one way of assuring the 
status of the union. The employer is likely 
to have more freedom in shops where the 
status of the union is established than in 
one where its position is more or less pre- 
carious. Where the union is not secure, it is 
compelled to attempt to restrict the em- 
ployer’s discretion at every point where he 
may discriminate against union members in 
favor of non-members.”’ 

Union security, then, usually means 
better labor-management relations. It makes 
a union tougher on wages at the bargaining 
table, because it's stronger—but more 
cooperative in the plant. It limits, instead 
of expanding, the area of conflict. As AFL- 
CIO President George Meany says, ‘The 
record shows that the fewest strikes take 
place in industries covered by union shop 
agreements.’ To the public—which means 
all of us—these are very great advantages 
indeed. 

Before turning to the other reasons for 
opposing ‘‘right to work”’ laws, let’s wipe 
away a few misconceptions. First, there's 
nothing ‘‘un-American’’ about the union 
shop. A union, or guild, shop was granted 
to shoemakers and coopers of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony by special charter as 
far back as 1648. Before the Civil War a 
number of other unions—weak as they 
were—had won the closed shop in various 
towns. By 1954, the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in a study of 1,716 collective 


bargaining agreements covering 7.4 million 
workers, reported that 79 per cent of the 
agreements, covering 81 per cent of the 
workers, contained union security pro- 
visions—mostly the full union shop. 


Workers Want Union Snop 
Second, union shop agreements are not 
put over by a few “labor bosses.’ They're 
wanted by the overwhelming majority of 


the workers themselves. The test of this 


came in the years 1947 to 1951 when the 
government, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
conducted 46,119 secret-ballot plant elec- 
tions, to find if the workers wanted union 
security provisions in their contracts. 
Ninety-one per cent of the 5.5 million 
workers who voted in these elections voted 
for the union security provisions. Later 
Senator Robert A. Taft led in getting this 
provision of his act repealed. He had con- 
cluded that these government elections were 
a waste of time and money. 

Third, ‘‘right to work'’ advocates 
make a great play of the notion that—as 
Mr. Erwin put in in his Personnel Journal 
article—‘today, unions act primarily as 
political organizations.”’ This is simply not 
true. However, there’s a reason why some 
people get confused about it. 

The AFL-CIO, as a federation, devotes 
a large part of its attention to legislation 
and government policies, and also endorses 
some national candidates. These activities 
draw most of the headlines. But the AFL- 
CIO itself signs no contracts. The AFL-CIO 
afhliates—international unions and local 
unions—are the ones that bargain, sign 
contracts, call or avert strikes, process 
grievances, dicker over new job rates, and 
carry on the whole basic work of unionism. 
Their chief concern isn’t politics at all. 
Probably less than half of one per cent of 
the unions’ income goes to activities re- 
lated to politics. 

As for direct political contributions, 
the President's top labor spokesman, Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, has 
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pointed out: “‘Most people do not realize 
that already the law prohibits the use of 
union funds derived from the individual 
members’ dues or assessments in support of 
any political party or candidate for Federal 
office.’ Several congressional investigations 
have turned up not a single case where the 
union disobeyed this law. 


THE Nus oF THE ARGUMENT 


Let’s consider now the nub of the 
‘right to work”’ argument. A worker, it’s 
said, should have the right not to join a 
union even though the vast majority of his 
fellows wants the union shop. He doesn’t 
have to join a church, does he? Or a club, or 
a veterans group, or any other voluntary 
organization? 

Several misconceptions are involved in 
this argument. First, if a worker in a union 
shop has real objections of principle—re- 
ligious or conscientious—to joining the 
union, he probably won't have to, in the 
sense of taking the union oath or obliga- 
tion. All that most unions ask is that he 
pay his dues. 

This situation obtains in the railroad 
field and is spelled out formally in several 
railroad union-shop contracts. The United 
Steelworkers have such a provision in their 
constitution. The United Auto Workers and 
the Upholsters have actually agreed with a 
church, the Seventh Day Adventists, to 
permit its adherents to work in union 
shops without joining the union at all, if 
they pay to charity a sum equal to the union 
dues. ‘Most unions,’’ the AFL-CIO re- 
ports, ‘“have shown sincere willingness to 
arrive at some compromise arrangement 
with those few individuals whose religious 
scruples may forbid membership in a non- 
church organization.’ 


Unions Serve “Free Rivers’ Too 


Thus what most of those few workers 
who gripe against the union shop really 
object to is paying a few dollars a month 
to the organization chosen by a majority 


of their fellows. This may well be the case 
with the discharged railway worker cited 
by Mr. Erwin in his article, despite this 
man’s claim to objections of ‘‘principle’’ 
against the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
which he was required to join. Did this 
gentlemen, in his long years of railway 
service, ever object to taking the wage in- 
creases of $1.58 an hour won by the Railway 
Clerks and other rail unions between 1937 
and 1957? Did he ever refuse the shorter 
work week, the longer vacations with pay, 
the paid holidays, the company-paid health 
and welfare plan gained for him also by 
these same unions in this period? 
Many people don’t understand why 
inion man dislikes ‘‘free riders’’ so 
h. One reason—little known outside 
he labor field—is this: When a union rep- 
majority of employees gains 
bargaining agent, it is re- 
to represent equally both 
and non-members in the bargain- 
Moreover, the union must not 
hat all improved wages and 
are extended equally to the 
it must also process any non- 
lember’s grievance just as vigorously as a 
member's. Thus a non-member by law gets 
all the advantages of unionism—without 
the dues. This is true for no other 


type of voluntary organization. Can you 


imagine a country club operating that way? 


Jorntnc Union Onty ONE 
Jos RequirEMENT 


As for requiring a new employee to 
join the union, this is only one of many 
requirements for a job—such as training, 
health and so on. A 
worker—perhaps against his will—may 


skill, experience, 


be required to wear goggles or a helmet on 
the job. The same worker, with equal 
validity, may also be required to join his 
fellow employees’ union. The one precau- 
tion protects his physical safety. The other 
protects his economic safety. In neither 
case does the worker lose any essential 
“rights”’ 
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The struggle against so-called ‘“‘right 
to work”’ laws is actually a fight for free 
unionism. A number of conservative po- 
litical leaders have clearly grasped this. For 
example, Alfred M. Landon denounced a 
proposed “‘right to work”’ law in Kansas a 
few years ago because it would destroy 
freedom of contract. A number of religious 
leaders, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, 
have spoken out against “‘right to work”’ 
laws. 

The union shop is basically nothing but 
the old and democratic American principle 
of majority rule. Where the majority wants 
and wins a union shop, the minority should 
go along and pay their dues—and in fact 
nearly all of them do. However, this also 
implies that unions themselves must oper- 
ate honestly and democratically. Most of 
them do already. And the AFL-CIO is 
moving vigorously against those that 
don't. The “‘right to work’’ laws, in con- 
trast, would hurt a// unions. 


RiGut-to-Work Waces Lower 


Despite many disclaimers, there is no 
doubt that the “‘right to work”’ drive is an 
anti-union and anti-worker drive. It’s 
backed mostly by employer groups. Why? 
Consider some facts. For example, take the 
average wages paid in various ‘‘right to 
work’"’ states and compare them to wages in 


neighboring ‘‘free unionism”’ states where 
the union shop is legal. In three fourths of 
these cases—based on Labor Department 
figures for average factory wages last 
June—the “‘free unionism"’ states had sub- 
stantially higher wages than the ‘‘right to 
work”’ states just beside them. The differ- 
ence ranged as high as 54 cents an hour be- 
tween Mississippi (right to work) and 
Louisiana (free unionism), and 49 cents an 
hour difference between Virginia (right to 
work) and West Virginia (free unionism). 
When workers’ purchasing power lags, 
the nation’s economy falters also in the end. 
This is the result that some unionists 
foresee if today’s “‘right to work’’ move- 
ment should sweep the nation. 

To sum it up, one could hardly do bet- 
ter than quote from Labor Secretary 
Mitchell—himself a highly successful for- 
mer personnel executive. In a 1954 speech 
Mitchell said: ‘‘They call these ‘right to 
work’ laws, but that is not what they 
really are. In the first place, they do not 
create any jobs. In the second place, they 
result in undesirable and unnecessary limi- 
tation upon the freedom of working men 
and women and their employers to bargain 
collectively and agree upon conditions of 


work. Thirdly, they restrict union security 
and thereby undermine the basic strength 
of labor organizations.”’ 
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Films: Making and Using Them 


By L. Mercer Francisco 
Francisco Films, Chicago 


ou industrial relations directors, I sus- 
, pom need films in your work quite as 
much as the sales directors do in theirs, 
though your managements may not realize 
it. They may think they know as much 
about industrial relations, or handling the 
human element in business, as you do. But 
I know from observation that many prob- 
lems down the line stem from faulty atti- 
tudes and tactics at the top 

I know also that you are in dead earnest 
about the matter of training. And, since I 
consider films the most effective of all in- 
struments of communication, I am going to 
lay it on the line as I see it from the vantage 
point of a great deal of experience in the 
production and use of films. 

One basic thing that should be cleared 
up at the start is what we mean by training 
In my book, training is the development of 
skills or behavior patterns. Teaching is, by 
contrast, the inculcation of factual know]l- 
edge. To be trained, one has to be taught, 
too, sO training requires teaching or the 
acquisition of knowledge as well as the 
development of skills. Teaching is done in 
the classroom; training must be done on the 
job. Trainees cannot learn skills from a 
lecture or even a film; they learn skills by 
doing. Training therefore, requires coach- 
ing as well as teaching. 

Now, with a clear understanding of 
training and teaching in mind, it is obvious 
that the training aid—whether film or 
something else—is used primarily for the 
presentation of training materials. What is 
the most effective way to do this? I agree 

This is a digest of a talk made by Mr. Francisco before 


the Education and Development section of the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago. 





Many pitfalls lie ready to trap the un- 
f a film for training, 
recruiting, indoctrinating and other pur- 
poses. If you need a film at all, what 
kind will ) 
training aid, the sound slidefilm has no 
For a subject with emotional 
overtones, the sound motion picture 1s 


“wary Proaucel 


“ane : : 
do the most for you? AS a 
'uperior 


best. But never use either as an illus- 


trated lecture. Never try for laughs. The 


author lists other do's and don'ts. 





with Charles F. Hoban, Jr., who reported 
Movies That Teach’’ (The 


Dryden Press, 1946) that the most effective 


; ; 
in his book 


method of presentation is that which most 


closely approaches the experience of reality 

Here are a few miscellaneous tips out of 
my experience in the production and use of 
films. First, beware of films that glorify the 
There has been a rash of films 


since the war visualizing the company’s 


company 


financial statement. I think that most of 
them are a waste of celluloid, insofar as 
their employee audiences are concerned 
They smack of bias, special pleading, and 
half truths. Their subject matter is rarely 
handled with candor and realism. 

Beware too of the film on any subject 
that is designed primarily to please the boss. 
Or yourself! Embrace, instead, the film that 
evokes the desired response from the audi- 
ence, whether the purpose of the film is to 
inform, to convince, to instruct, or to incite 
to action. You want films that make audi- 
ences say, “That program will work! It 
makes sense! The man in the screen story is 
no smarter than I am, so from now on I am 
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going to do the same things he is doing, 
but do them better!"’ 


DEAL WITH SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


There is another category of film that 
you may have made extensive use of, and 
may have derived some benefits from, but of 
whose value I am very skeptical. That is 
the syndicated film, or the film that deals 
with the generality of situations rather than 
the specific problems of your industry. I 
think that these films are apt to confuse 
trainees because most people do not have 
the capacity for making specific applica- 
tions of general principles. 

Now, let's consider what it is that 
goes to make up the effective sound film. 
First, the sound motion picture, and then 
the sound slidefilm. In the sound motion 
picture you have a medium that is capable 
of reproducing real life with greater vivid- 
ness, in some instances, than reality itself, 
as the psychogalvanometer has often at- 
tested! Do not, therefore, ever use this 
dynamic medium as an illustrated lecture. 
Use it, instead, to appeal to the emotions 
as well as to the mind. Use it to induce be- 
lief and to incite to action by ‘‘recreating 
meaningful real life situations with which 
the audience can readily identify them- 
selves.” 

The industrial relations director must 
often discuss several subjects which are in- 
vested with emotional overtones that the 
sound motion picture can present far more 
effectively than they can be covered in any 
other way. One of them is the company’s 
employee benefits. Vacation permits and 
pay, hospitalization and insurance plans, 
pension programs, profit-sharing—these are 
all subjects in which the emotions are in- 
volved and the sound motion picture can 
present them in a manner that will make 
their significance felt as well as understood. 


FitMs FOR RECRUITMENT 


The sound motion picture is also an ex- 
cellent medium for use in the recruitment of 


employees. The idea of working for your 
company and the spirit of the company’s 
employees are subjects more emotional than 
rational in character; and they can be made 
meaningful, interesting, and convincing in 
the sound motion picture. 

Perhaps your most universal need for 
sound motion pictures is for the indoctrina- 
tion and orientation of new employees. You 
want new employees to get off on the right 
foot, to feel kindly toward the company, 
their fellow workers, their supervisors, 
their place of work, and toward their job 
duties. The sound motion picture can help 
immensely in inducing these attitudes in 
the new employees. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the film on this subject usually has 
more meaning for and influence upon the 
veteran employee than upon the initiate and 
is, therefore, a great stimulus to the morale 
of the entire force. 

Generally speaking, a sound motion 
picture is to be preferred to a sound slide- 
film for any large audience; and by that I 
mean any audience of 300 or more. Don’t 
ever use the sound motion picture, however, 
on any audience from whom you expect 
some ‘‘feedback’’ or discussion, nor is it a 
good medium for instruction in factual 
matter—for two reasons. First, the scenes 
on the screen move too fast for easy percep- 
tion of their meaning by the average audi- 
ence; second, the sound motion picture 
cannot be readily reviewed for discussion. 


Tue Sounp SLIDEFILM DEFINED 


The sound slidefilm has neither of 
these disadvantages. Its pictures are still 
pictures which are quickly, easily compre- 
hended; and the film can be easily reviewed 
for discussion. The sound slidefilm is a con- 
tinuity of stop-motion pictures portraying 
a story, synchronized with spoken words. 
It can do everything that the sound motion 
picture can do except portray motion. It 
can, however, suggest motion. 

Don't use the sound slidefilm, any 
more than you would the sound motion 
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picture, as an illustrated lecture. Use it, 
rather, to portray real life situations. 

The sound slidefilm has a mechanical 
advantage over the sound motion picture in 
that it can present more subject matter in 
any given time. This is because its stop- 
motion scenes eliminate a lot of irrelevant 
material. For instance, in a movie an actor 
walks across the room and the camera fol- 
lows him into the next situation. Footage 
is required to show that action. In the 
sound slidefilm, the actor is seen in a cer- 
tain situation in one scene and in an entirely 
different one in the very next picture, with- 
out any strain on the perception. 

If you are teaching adults by the con- 
ference method, you must have a medium 
which is flexible for the presentation of 
training materials. You can go back over 
the pictures in the filmstrip of the sound 
slidefilm as many times as necessary to 
assure complete comprehension. Nor is it 
difficult to review the recorded speech of 
the sound slidefilm at any point, after you 
are familiar with the record. 


THe Fitm as TRAINING AID 


As a training aid for the decentralized 
program, the sound slidefilm has no 
superior. Ir makes the presentation of the 
materials completely independent of the 
ability of the trainer. It takes off his 
shoulders the responsibility and the work 
of presenting doctrine, so leaves him free to 
do those things which must be done in 
person; namely, to ask questions, lead dis- 
cussion, and sum up conclusions. The sound 
slidefilm presentation is never thrown off 
stride by the sudden appearance of Mr. Big 
in the audience; nor does it let down in its 
enthusiasm before the indifferent or antag- 
onistic audience. It does not suffer from 
distracting mannerisms of speech or ges- 
tures and it never suffers from the effects of 
last night’s party. 

The sound slidefilm costs so little to 
produce that films can be used for the 
presentation of virtually every major topic 
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of instruction. When sound slidefilms are 
used for instruction in job duties and 
methods, foremen can devote their time and 
energies to on-the-job coaching and to the 
correction of trainees’ errors. Foremen, as 
a rule, are better administrators and super- 
visors than they are teachers. 

Now let me go into some of the do's 
and don'ts in the creation of sound slide- 
films. What I say applies with equal force 
to sound motion pictures. There are three 
primary elements in the sound film—the 
story, the pictures, and the sound—which 
are interdependent but which I will dis- 
cuss separately 

In writing the story of the sound film, 
key the doctrine with the attitude of the 
audience toward the subject. When we de- 
sign a film, the first thing we want to know 
is not what the sponsor knows or feels 
about the subject, but what the audience 
to whom the film is addressed knows and 
feels about it 


DegsIGN FILM FoR AUDIENCE 


then, is of the audi- 
ence. Then we study. the subject matter for 
the film and we ponder how that subject 
matter can best be presented to interest, 
instruct, convince and stir the audience to 
action. Teachers 


Our first study, 


and sponsors—are often 
inclined to present materials from their 
own viewpoint. They are so thoroughly 


familiar with their subject that they as- 
sume familiarity with it on the part of the 
audience. Other teachers 


and sponsors 
make an even more serious mistake in as- 
suming that the audience is dumb and 
totally ignorant of the subject, and the 
result is a film that insults the intelli- 
gence 

The doctrine for the sound film should 
be presented, not in a lecture but in dramatic 
form. The audience should be able to 
identify themselves with the situations 
and characters portrayed on the screen. 
When they do so identify themselves, they 
“live through’’ the experience of the 
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screen characters. You do not induce that 
vicarious experience when the sound film is 
used as an illustrated lecture. 

Nor do you induce it when the voice of 

“an unseen narrator is heard commentating 
on action portrayed by screen characters. 
Audiences want to see and hear the screen 
characters themselves speak, not what 
someone else says they are doing and 
saying. 

Now here is a caveat that you may not 
agree with but that, I am sure, Hoban 
would support and that my own experi- 
ence in the writing of films abundantly 
confirms: Beware of humor in the sound 
film story! Don’t strive for humorous 
effects: instead, let them arise naturally out 
of the real life situations that the film 
portrays. This applies to striving for 
effects of all kinds, including tear-jerking, 
whimsey, cleverness. These effects are, as a 
rule, of interest to no one but the scenario 
writer. 


STIMULATE VIEWERS TO THINK 


Finally, we come to a prescription for 
the story which is almost invariably vio- 
lated. It is this: leave an “‘open end”’ to the 
story—to induce the audience to think its 
own way to the conclusion. People go to a 
motion picture theater to be entertained. 
They should come away from a training 
film aroused and stimulated to think. 

There are pictures in the sound film, 
however, as well as a story. What of the 
pictures? They, like the story, should obey 
the rule of realism. Therefore, use no draw- 
ings, titles, trick camera angles, montages, 
or multipicture frames, for they do not 
check with reality. Likewise, use no car- 
toons, for they are not realistic, either. 

Avoid repeated pictures if you would 
produce an effective sound film. The re- 
peated picture induces the reaction, “Here's 
where we came in’’ and loses the audience's 
interest. Repeated pictures are a favorite 
resort of the film producer who has to cut 
corners on his production costs because he 


quoted too low in order to get the order. 
He may try to rationalize his repeats to his 
sponsor on the ground that they are needed 
for recall or summary purposes. If the film 
story demands recalling or summarizing, 
the pictures used should be different from 
those used the first time. 

Whether the story is being presented 
in a sound slide-motion picture, a sound 
slidefilm or a sound motion picture, the 
pictures on the screen must be in perfect 
agreement with the spoken words. To il- 
lustrate one subject while you talk about 
another is confusing, yet in many an ill 
conceived picture, this is done. 


Have Speakers SouND NATURAL 


Film producers sometimes have more 
difficulty getting the right sound for their 
films than they do the right pictures. This 
is particularly true of sound slidefilms, 
wherein the characters on the screen speak 
in the voices of others. Real life people may 
be used in the pictures, but rarely can their 
voices be used. That’s because so few people 
have the ability to read from the printed 
page as if they were speaking spontane- 
ously. 

The sound film is not, by any means, all 
talk. Music and sound effects are also em- 
ployed, and—when properly employed— 
with telling effect; both are useful devices 
for covering time and action lapses. Music 
heard while a scene is on the screen can 
heighten the meaning and emotional im- 
pact of the picture. Sound effects can en- 
hance the illusion of reality when the screen 
shows scenes that are ordinarily heard as 
well as seen. 

The automatic sound slidefilm pro- 
jector has had a profound effect upon the 
character of the sound slidefilm presenta- 
tion. It is now more practical than ever to 
present doctrine in terms of dramatic action; 
that is, in the words and actions of screen 
characters, because the scenes on the 
screen can be changed instantaneously and 

(Continued on page 17) 





Manager Training: Much 
Can Well Be Done in Groups 


RAINING specialists have a cherished 
fer: ‘‘Determine your people's needs, 
then build a program to meet them.”’ For 
teaching skills, this rule is certainly valid. 
But for training managers, I question 
whether it is generally followed, and even 
whether it is necessary. For my reasons, 
let's look at the job of management. 

The manager's job differs from others 
in that he gets things done through other 
people. Therefore the manager has an all- 
pervading need for effectiveness in dealing 
with or relating to people. And we might 
say that the crux of his relations with 
others is his ability to influence their be- 
havior. 

The influence he exerts is not pointless 
It is intended to achieve a goal or goals 
Some of these are set up by superiors, others 
by organizational policies. Some belong to 
each manager. Some are workers’ goals 
which are accepted by the manager. The 
manager's function is to influence his work 
group to achieve the goals that he considers 
important. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE First 


We can state, therefore, that all mana- 
gers have in common the need to be effec- 
tive influencers. So manager development 
depends primarily on creating situations in 
which managers will learn to be more 
effective at it. 

How do we influence people? The first 
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The best training a manager can have 
for job performance is the individual 
coaching of an able superior. However, 
the author points out, all of us have 
needs in common for improvement in sev- 
eral directions, and these common needs 
may be even more important than any 
individual's special needs. The general 
needs, he thinks, can be ministered to 
quite effectively in group programs of 


recommends. 





requirement, it would seem to me, would 
be sufficient self-awareness to insure that 
the manager's self-concept is in tune with 
reality. Why is this important? Because our 
behavior is largely predicated upon the way 
we see ourselves, and the more distorted our 
self-picture, the more odd, unreasonable or 
baseless our behavior will seem to others. 

For example, if you see yourself as a 
gruff, but “‘heart-of-gold’’ manager while 
others perceive you as a cantankerous ty- 
rant, all of your actions will be interpreted 
by others as those of a tyrant. Since you 
‘know’ that you are basically warm, lov- 
ing and humane, your position must be that 
of rejecting these ingrates, idiots and schem- 
ers who obviously are reacting incorrectly 
to you 

Of course the alternative course of 
action for you and, unfortunately, the one 
very seldom taken, is to assimilate the con- 
census of others’ attitudes. This would give 
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you a relatively undistorted picture of your 
real self and you could then attempt to 
change toward a more effective pattern of 
thinking and behaving. 


SKILL IN COMMUNICATING NExT 


The second requirement of influence is 
the ability to communicate effectively. 
Whether we are talking, gesturing, grimac- 
ing or doing, we are communicating and 
usually attempting to influence. But there 
are many pitfalls inherent in this deceptively 
simple process. F. J. Roethlisberger of Har- 
vard and Carl Rogers of the University of 
Chicago are but two of the outstanding 
scholars who have helped to bring us a 
clearer understanding of these pitfalls. They 
have shown that there are at least three 
major barriers to successful communicating. 

The first of these is our persistent 
tendency to judge other people and their 
ideas. Instead of receiving communications 
and attempting to understand them, we 
charge forth with a sample of our precon- 
ceived values. The result is two isolated 
lines of thought dangling in space. 

Another pitfall in the communications 
process involves listening. Most of us listen 
primarily to ourselves. We spend the listen- 
ing time we owe to others thinking up 
‘snappy’ or “‘witty”’ replies. The result is 
that we hear but a small fraction of what 
others say. 

A further block to communication lies 
in our habit of assuming a great many 
things that may not be true. For example, 
we often assume that people understand us 
because they make no comment that indi- 
cates non-understanding. We frequently as- 
sume that the words we use represent to 
others what they do to us. Since neither of 
these assumptions is necessarily true, our 
communications often fail. 

The third requirement of influence is 
the ability to focus our attention on others. 
This means decreased focusing upon our 
own needs, desires, feeling and ideas. How- 
ever, we need to do more than just attend, 


we have to attend in an understanding way. 

Understanding pre-supposes an ability 
on our part to have access to, and utilize, a 
rich store of knowledge and past experi- 
ence. This is a facility that dwindles with 
self-absorption. The greater our concern 
with self, the less attention we have to 
devote to things outside ourselves. Further, 
self-absorption diminishes experience. The 
person who is ‘‘all wrapped up in himself"’ 
tends to stand aloof, doesn’t become in- 
volved with others. He limits his world 
considerably. 


Must Give ATTENTION TO OTHERS 


The more attention we can devote to 
others the greater will be our understand- 
ing, providing we have a rich store of ex- 
perience and information to which we can 
relate our new data. This, in turn, leads to 
the assumption that the more knowledge, 
particularly of the social sciences, we have 
acquired, the more meaningful will be our 
understanding. 

The last requirement of influence is the 
trait of flexibility. It can be defined as a 
willingness to yield the old and assume the 
new. For example, understanding can be 
meaningless unless it results in changed be- 
havior. It is patently ludicrous if we con- 
tinue to behave in the same old way toward 
another about whom we have a new under- 
standing. This would be like continuing to 
refuse to associate with an old friend once 
accused of burglary but since fully exoner- 
ated. It shows an inability on our part to 
deeply assimilate our learning. To exert in- 
fluence we must bend to the truth. 

Thus we see that all of us have the 
same needs. Only their degree differs. We 
can summarize these as: increased self- 
awareness, a more open mind, better listen- 
ing, a diminishing of our reliance upon 
preconceptions, sensitivity to and under- 
standing of others, and flextbility. 

Of course, within these general needs 
there are the special needs of each individual 
manager. Generally these needs are periph- 
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eral to the general needs. What I am saying 
is that in the managerial job there are very 
few, if any, special needs that are more im- 
portant than the general needs. 


ComMon Neeps Are Most ImMporRTANT 


Is there a wide variance in degree of 
need? Some of us have surmised that to 
include a relatively immature manager in a 
group of relatively mature managers, or 
vice versa, would impede learning. My ex- 
perience would indicate that this is not 
enough of a problem to seriously weaken 
the training design. 

Learning, when conceived as a matter 
of attitude and behavior change, is subject 
to a great number of personal variables. It 
is impossible to predict the degree of learn- 
ing that will occur in any one individual at 
any point in time. It is true that we can 
assume that some managers will be able to 
acquire information or learn skills more 
quickly, because of the greater scope of 
their intellect, their lesser degree of anxiety, 
their greater ability to express, or their 
relative freedom from inhibition. But, we 
can’t say that these factors will govern the 
type of learning necessary to change atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

If we accept as true that all managers 
have some learning to do to increase their 
competency as influencers, we must also 
accept as a fact the individual differences in 
types and rates of learning. Moving from 
these facts to our methods, experience indi- 
cates that the permissive, feeling-oriented 
group learning situation is conducive to 
individual rates of learning as learning be- 
comes possible. If this is the case, then the 
acknowledged differences do not become 
detrimental but rather are actually helpful. 
As the more mature and effective people of 
the group improve the calibre of their in- 
teraction with the less effective, they set a 
pattern of behavior that can be profitably 
emulated; and so it goes on in a continuing 
spiral 


At this point you might well ask, 
“But what can we do about those needs?”’ 
We are dealing here with some of the main- 
springs of behavior. These general needs 
represent human problems of long standing. 
Can we construct learning situations that 
will help managers to deal with them? I 
believe so. The social scientists have shown 
us some methods capable of fostering real 
learning in this direction. Let's look at 
some of these 


Group Dynamics To Errect CHANGE 


The theme underlying our general needs 
is change. A review of the literature in the 
new discipline of group dynamics, the re- 
ports of social science research results, and 
our Own program experiences have indicated 
that there are promising methods for 
change 

Possibly the one that has had the 
greatest impact is the Training Laboratory 
in Group Development. One day in 1945 
the Connecticut Advisory Committee on 
Inter-Group Relations consulted a social 
scientist named Kurt Lewin. At that time, 
I am sure, neither he nor they envisioned the 
present scope and influence of the resultant 
Training Laboratories that have spread 
across the nation. Pioneering this move- 
ment is the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development at Bethel, Maine 
From Bethel have come the seeds for similar 
laboratories across the country. The lab- 
oratories have stressed training in percep- 
tiveness and skill, research on change, and 
methods to bring this change to the back- 
home situation. Their success is attested to 
by the influence they exert on adult educa- 
tion as well as the spreading application of 
their theories 


OrHEeR Group TRAINING METHODS 


Another method of training directed to 
general needs has been developed by the 
Human Relations Research Group of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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They call it ‘Sensitivity Training.’ It 
emphasizes a group learning situation 
which is trainee-centered and permissive. 
The focus of attention is one’s feelings and 
perceptual awareness. The subject of the 
group discussions is the on-the-spot rela- 
tionships of the trainees themselves. From 
these training sessions have come reports of 
increased insight, understanding and sen- 
sitivity. 

A third training method is typified by 
the programs conducted by the U. S. Air 
Force in the San Bernardino Air Materiel 
Area. These programs move from a rela- 
tively structured, trainer-centered, topic- 
oriented discussion to an _ unstructured, 
trainee-centered, person-oriented analysis of 
self and relationships with others. One of 
the chief aims is to develop a highly inte- 
grated work team by enrolling trainees on 
an organizational basis. These programs 
have been described in my articles ‘‘Execu- 
tive Development: A Group Training Ap- 
proach"’ in the March 1956 Personnel, and 
“Stress in Management Training’’ in the 
January 1957 issue of Personnel Journal. 


Making and Using Films 
(Continued from page 13) 


in rapid-fire sequence. It is possible to use 


‘‘zoom’’ effects, when these are desired 
(which is almost never, in my opinion); 
and pictures can be flashed on and off the 
screen in such fast succession that the il- 
lusion of motion is greatly enhanced. 

The versatility of the sound slide film 
makes the medium especially good for the 
presentation of cases, incidents, and prob- 
lem situations for discussion in training by 
the conference method, whether the discus- 
sion is to persuade a trainee toward a given 
course of action, or for problem solving. 
Industrial relations directors who are fa- 
miliar with the war-time Training-Within- 


Industry program, should readily appreciate 
the values in such film presentations in job 
instruction, job methods, and job relations 
training. Incidentally, these are all as suit- 
able for training salesmen as for training 
industrial workers and, when sales managers 
perceive the values in them, they will un- 
doubtedly lean heavily on the industrial 
relations and personnel director for help in 
their sales training programs. 
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the managerial equation, “‘ participating more 
and more, in an advisory capacity, in the de- 
velopment of the doctrine for nearly all films 
designed for internal use and for public rela- 
tions. . . . Since the chief function, as I see it, of 
the personnel director is to help people in indus- 
try understand each other, film producers should 
work in intimate collaboration with personnel 
people in the development of films that com- 
municate properly." 
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The Creative v. the Factual Mind 


F you were to interview a man for the 
l sole purpose of determining the creative 
abiliry of his mind, how would you go 
about it? What are the components that 
make up such a mind? What method of 
questioning can be applied to evaluate 
them? These problems are as yet not en- 
tirely solved. It may appear presumptuous 
and hazardous to try to measure something 
as evasive and volatile as creativity. How- 
ever, in order to get something concrete 
from an interview, it is proposed to assume 
four basic aspects or components of the 
creative mind. 

1. Quality. Is the mind factual or ex- 
pansive? 

2. Resources. What is the stock of men- 
tal associations? 

3. Potential. What is the nature and 
force of drive? 

4. Direction. Which guideposts is the 
mind setting for itself? 


Quatity oF THE MIND 


It is obvious that such a mind must be 
active, intense and acquisitive. However, 
we can distinguish two types of mental 
acquisitiveness. The factual mind is bent 
upon acquisition of facts and knowledge, 
upon deepening them to the utmost, and 
upon their effective utilization. The ex- 
pansive mind does not have the urge to 
acquire knowledge by penetrating into all 
the depth there is. It will tend to spread 

At a symposium on creative thinking at LaSalle Col 
lege, Dr. Pessel presented this talk which was based on an 
article in the “RCA Engineer."’ Published by permission of 
RCA, copyright proprietor. 


By Leopotp PesseEx 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 





You are interviewing men to find one or 
more with better-than-average creative or 
inventive ability. What kind of infor- 
mation should you look for, and what 
kind of questions should you ask to bring 
As you read 

ll almost certainly be peg- 
yourself as either predominantly 
yr creative. And you may be 


the author's sug- 


yOu 


makes it sound so easy! 





horizontally, eager to engulf as many di- 
vergent fields as possible and to build 
associating links as it roams about. 

Although there are very few wholly 
creative minds, the expansive mind is usu- 
ally predominant in the creator of the new 
Any origination comes from association of 
things so diverse that it does not become 
obvious until pointed out. And the man 
who does the pointing out is the originator, 
creator, or inventor. Consequently, and by 
instinct, his mind seeks more and more 
objects of association. Hence, the roaming 
bout 

This type of mind may go into depth, 
too, apparently emulating the factual mind, 
but for a different motive. The factual mind 
does it for the sake of acquiring more 
knowledge, the expansive mind in order to 
possess more nuclei for interassociation. 
This type of mind will stop harvesting the 
field when the remaining facts seem no 
longer interesting from the point of view of 
new associations. The factual mind will go 
on collecting facts. 
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In the factual mind, acquisitiveness is 
combined with concentration, logical judg- 
ment, definiteness, and a desire for numeri- 
cal and quantitative information. In the 
expansive mind, acquisitiveness is tinted by 
imagination, curiosity, deviation, question- 
ing, doubt, and a desire for qualitative in- 
formation. As a result, the expansive mind 
acquires associations between phenomena 
and observations rather than factual data. 
Typical characteristics are doubt and ques- 
tioning. If the associations were firm and 
definite, they would not be those of the 
inventor. They have to be loose and multi- 
fold, capable of being rapidly broken and 
re-assembled into new patterns to produce 
the new and original. This particular 
‘scanning’ ability of associating links is 
probably the key quality of the expansive 
mind. 


INVITING Responses WuicH REVEAL 


An applicant for a professional posi- 
tion, may have an instinctive desire to 
stress the factual aspects of his mind at the 
expense of the expansive ones. For this 
reason it may be advantageous to explore 
the quality component of his mind by con- 
versing about topics having no connection 
with his professional activity. 

For example, if a man of factual mind 
has traveled, he will discuss the important 
sights he has seen, being proud to point 
out that there is little of importance he has 
missed. The man of expansive mind, how- 
ever, may confess that he has missed many 
of the important sights, but the trip has 
become memorable to him for many vague 
impressions gained on off-the-beaten-path 
excursions. He will display the elements of 
curiosity and imagination and will talk 
about the adventurous and exploratory as- 
pects of traveling rather than the fact-and- 
sight-gathering ones. 

You may lay before your man a menu 
from some foreign restaurant, listing both 
familiar dishes with tempting, well-known 
names and strange nondescript items in a 


foreign language. The factual mind tends 
to play it safe and select something he 
knows and is sure of. The expansive mind 
tends to pick something entirely unknown 


and having a strange name, “‘just for the 
heck of it.” 


Sicns Or THE ExpanstvE MINpD 


You may have on hand reproductions 
of art, possibly of the controversial modern 
type. The factual mind will be quick to 
express a like or dislike. The expansive 
mind will tend to be uncertain, will see 
both good artd bad, or may even venture to 
discuss how he would have treated the sub- 
ject. 

The conversation may turn to person- 
alities, people who may have been unsuc- 
cessful in their task. The factual mind will 
be quick and decisive in pointing out the 
salient causes of the failure. The expansive 
mind will be much less sure. He will try to 
uncover some of the more hidden facts and 
connections behind the case and he is bound 
to express his belief that the matter may 
not be entirely closed. 

Finally, you may wish to discuss a 
difficult and challenging research problem— 
again unconnected with the applicant's 
proposed field of activity. The factual mind 
will stress the acquisition of facts and basic 
knowledge. To the expansive mind, the 


need for a radically new way of looking at 
it, for invention, will be instinctively more 
important and he will stress this aspect 
more than any other. 


The elements of imagination, curiosity, 
urge for exploration of and mental engage- 
ment in strange and unfamiliar fields should 
reveal themselves in a conversation of the 
indicated character. 


THe MInp’'s REsourcEs 


Expansiveness of mind results in the 
accumulation of a fund of mental contacts, 
experiences, integrations, and associations, 
as well as factual knowledge. This fund 
constitutes the mind's resources. In the 
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factual mind, which tends towards speciali- 
zation and depth, factual knowledge will 
constitute the bulk of these resources. 

In the expansive mind, which tends 
towards versatility and breadth, the other 
factors just indicated will predominate. 
The individual having such a mind will be 
inclined to be a man of many hobbies, a 
man of diverse interests or of many skills, 
a perpetual student of many, sometimes only 
remotely connected, subjects. 

Like a butterfly fluttering from bloom 
to bloom and just sipping the easily ob- 
tainable nectar, the expansive mind will 
reach for the treasures of association pre- 
dominantly concentrated at the surface of 
any subject, leaving the underlying bulk of 
solid facts to the specialist, the factual 
mind. 

Part of the resource component of the 
expansive mind is the accumulation of 
factual knowlege of the experience type as 
distinguished from the book-study type for 
which it often constitutes a replacement 
Factual-experience knowledge, 
with the other components, is one of the 
most powerful tools of the successful cre- 
ative mind. 

It is a relatively simple matter to un- 
cover the extent of the resource component 
in an individual, and little needs to be said 
about the conversational procedure. How- 
ever, it is suggested that an attempt be 


coupled 


made to link at least two entirely unrelated 
subjects out of the store of the man’s inter- 
ests and to observe his ability and tendency 
to form linking associations on the spur of 
the moment. 


AssEssiING THE Minp’s PoTENTIAL 

Potential indicates the driving force 
and the motives propelling the mind into 
productive action. For the factual mind the 
predominant goal is success of the under- 
taking. The expansive mind is primarily 
interested in the synthesis of something new 
and not previously attained. The factual 
mind will not be satisfied until his work is 
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perfect—or, if it is not, he will have some 
valid reason for it. In the expansive mind, 
there is often a saturation of interest when 
the novelty of a principle, or of a creation 
Or an invention, has been demonstrated. 
Completion and refinement are often looked 
upon as burdensome chores. 

The motives of the factual mind are 
interest, professional pride, satisfaction of 
accomplishment, or just a sense of duty. 
They are always well under control and 
readily diverted to something else, if 
deemed desirable. The expansive mind is 
driven primarily by the thrill of creation 
and by enthusiasm, motives which are not 
easily controlled and may carry him further 
and longer along an unsuccessful or im- 
practical path than is desirable. The factual 
mind experiences few failures, the creative 


mind many 


but the expansive mind al- 
ways comes back for more. 

The factual mind will be somewhat 
embarrassed by failures, the expansive mind 
will be almost proud of them. This differ- 
ence in mental attitude is so distinct that 
it may well serve as a keystone in interro- 

Ask the man to tell you about those 

rtakings of his which have failed! 

for the element of enthusiasm. 

Watch for his ability to bounce back in the 

face of disappointment! These mental traits 

are mainsprings of an expansive mind. They 

are evident in early life and are never lost, 
no matter how old the individual. 


THe Drrecrion COMPONENT 


While Quality, Resources, and Poten- 
tial give substance and life to our chimerical 
Creativity, it would grow wildly, uselessly, 
or even destructively like a cancer unless 
there is present a fourth component, termed 
Direction. It encompasses all controlling 
and regulating factors and guideposts which 
direct the creative mind into constructive, 
useful, and successful completion of a crea- 
tion. Direction may not be an intrinsic 


component of creativity, but it is here 
given this rank because it is inseparably 
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linked with creative effectiveness. Direction 
is composed of background factors such as 
factual experience knowledge, responsibil- 
ity, Maturity, judgment. 

Some measure of a man’s direction 
component is obtained by a conversational 
slant towards realism, responsibility, and a 
sense of completion and fulfillment. If the 
man has been professionally active in the 
past, a review of his reports, publications, 
patents, and the like should be solicited, 
but added to this should be all accomplish- 
ments of record, no matter how distant or 
unrelated to his proposed field of work. 
The man should be encouraged to speak 
freely of his accomplishments. By being 
urged to talk, without any inhibition, 
about anything he feels has been an ac- 
complishment, irrespective of whether it 
has been acknowledged as such by others, 
he will reveal the realistic guide posts of 
his direction component. 

While the questioning may be planned 
to explore each of the four components 
separately, all of them will reveal them- 
selves, to a certain extent, at all phases of 
the interview. The interrogator will have 
to devise his own method of keeping score. 
There is, of course, no possibility of render- 
ing the results of the analysis in quantita- 
tive or numerical terms. 


FoRMING THE CoOMPOsITE PICTURE 


It might be feasible for the interviewer 
to assemble a composite picture and to 
present it in some qualitative terms appro- 
priate for creativity. However, this would 
place excessive weight upon the opinion of 
one man. In addition, it would deprive the 
analysis of the element of flexibility with 
respect to interpretation and adaptation by 
others. For this reason, it is desirable not 
to report a qualitative composite as such, 
but to render the components separately in 
qualitative terms, suggesting interpretation 
and formation of the composite picture to 
the recipient of the report. 

Such an evaluation might be worded 
along the following lines: Case A.: “’Mr. 


A. possesses an exceptionally expansive and 
imaginative mind. However, due to his 
youth and inexperience, his resources are 
rather limited. His mind shows a potential 
of considerable drive and enthusiasm. There 
is moderate evidence of direction by judg- 
ment. Factual-experience knowledge is 
slight. Under proper guidance, he shows 
promise of developing a mind of consider- 
able creativity.’’ Case B.: ‘‘Mr. B. possesses 
a decidedly expansive and imaginative mind 
with exceptionally extensive association re- 
sources. His potential of drive and enthusi- 
asm is Only moderate. There is ample evi- 
dence of direction by judgment and factual 
experience knowledge. This mind should 
have considerable and mature creativity, 
but means should be found to bolster its 
lagging enthusiasm."’ Case C.: ‘“‘Mr. C. 
possesses a definitely factual mind with 
only limited imagination. There is strong 
interest in factual knowledge but little 
drive or enthusiasm for horizontal expan- 
sion. His direction by judgment and sense of 
duty is sound. While this mind reveals very 
valuable and important characteristics, it 
does not appear outstanding from the point 
of view of creativity.” 


ADDITIONAL INTERVIEWS EssENTIAL 


It will be noted that these analyses are 
restricted to evaluation of creativity and 
do not concern themselves with technical 
or professional knowledge or with the 
numerous personality traits which may be 
decisive in the acceptance or rejection of an 
applicant for some specific position. Such 
decisions will be based upon additional 
interviews by technical supervisors, per- 
sonnel managers, and the like, but they will 
be aided by the availability of analyses of 
the type described. 

Successful evaluation greatly depends 
on the interrogator’s mind, personality and 
ability to attune himself to the mind he 
seeks to evaluate. Most individuals harbor 
simultaneously both factual and creative 


(Continued on page 27) 





As You Were Saying— 


QUESTIONS “HOW SUPERVISE” RESEARCH 


roM Donald L. Kirkpatrick, assistant 

director—programming at The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, comes awelcomecomment 
on a short article which appeared in our 
February issue under the heading ‘‘College 
Grades Predict Success?’’ The article, by 
William G. Scott and Charles C. Mitchell 
of the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, stated that ‘“‘while these 
results certainly should not be regarded as 
conclusive, they do tend to cast doubt on 
the importance of grades in the recruitment 
process.’” Says Mr. Kirkpatrick: 


A good question was raised by Scott and 
Mitchell when they asked if “College Grades 
Predict Success?’’ Many recruiters consider 
grades to be highly important in selecting col- 
lege graduates. Objective research proving or 
disproving this assumption is unknown to this 
writer. Therefore, I was hopeful that Scott and 
Mitchell had conducted some much needed re- 
search and had reached some valid conclusions 

It seems that the test How Supervise? was 
the entire basis for their suggestion that college 
grades should not be used as a criterion for 
selection. This, of course, assumes that the test 


is a valid measure for predicting success. I don’t 


think the research on How Supervise? bears this 
out. This test has been used primarily as a 
before-and-after device for evaluating training 
and only to a limited extent as a selection tool. 
Research has cast considerable doubt on 

How Supervise? as a selection device. Weitz and 
Nuckles found that scores on the test were not 
valid in predicting turnover or production in a 
life insurance company. File found that scores 
on the test showed a +.35 correlation with 
formal education. Millard discovered that the 
test correlates +.71 with the intelligence of 
foremen. In another study, Maloney 

its reading difficulty by using the 

He concluded that the mean 

is of high-school grade level, 

-st is of doubtful value for per- 


education. Wickert reached the 


indicates that How Supervise? 

of reading, education and intelli- 

yf performance or success on the 

ore, the low correlation of college 
res on How Supervise? proves nothing 
success in business and industry 


tive research is needed to determine 


STUDENTS EMPLOYED FOR NIGHT SHIFT 


HE writer of the following piece is a 

University of Minnesota student, a 
“major” in English, who has worked a 
40-hour week on a night shift for almost 
three years. His name is John Allan Johnson, 
married, two children, living in a com- 
munity of students called University Vil- 
lage, a senior—but with another year to 
go for his B.S. degree. If you'd like him on 
your payroll, be advised that he plans to 
teach in the secondary schools when he 
graduates. Mr. Johnson writes: 


Personnel management at Minnesota Rub- 
ber Company says that students have two strikes 


zainst them when they apply for employment 
Minneapolis firm has, however, hired 
nearly one-fifth of its male night shift produc- 
yn workers from Minneapolis trade schools, a 
ble school, and the University of Minnesota 
“Those few students on our night shift 

-d despite the fact they were students. 

They showed promise of being better than aver- 


nployees and that is why they were hired,”’ 


according to H. L. Stocking, the firm's personnel 


manager during the past six years when it has 
experienced its greatest growth. 
We hire only a few students for two rea- 
’ Stocking says. “‘ First, students are short- 


-mployment prospects; and second, as a 
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growing company, we must keep a large supply 
of promotable personnel."’ 

Students work nights at Minnesota Rubber 
for an average of three years, depending upon 
the school they attend during the day. Most 
trade school courses are for less than three years, 
but this is balanced by those university and 
Bible school students who remain at the factory 
four years while studying for bachelor degrees. 

Stocking believes he could ‘*fill the plant’’ 
with students, if he so desired, but, since most 
students plan to leave their rubber molding jobs 
after graduation, it is imperative that he keep 
them in the minority. 

‘Our plant has grown so rapidly the past 
five years—from 150 employees in 1952 to 500 in 
1957—that we feel we must place a certain 
importance on grooming promotable employees, 
those people who will be future foremen and 
supervisors,’’ Stocking said. 

Nine of the 48 male production employees 
were students in a recent count on the night 


shift at the main plant for Minnesota Rubber. 
The company does not particularly concern 
itself with what school the student attends. 
‘“We are more interested in what he did before 
going to school,"’ Stocking explains. ‘Farm 
boys who are accustomed to strenuous work are 
ideally trained for our type of production. If 
we were to favor one school, however, it would 
be the university engineering courses, because a 
trained engineer might be transferred after 
graduation from the hourly paid production 
employee group to the Engineering Depart- 
ment.”’ 

Married students have better chances of 
getting a job at Minnesota Rubber, especially if 
they attend school only part-time. Fatigue 
from having spent nearly eight hours daily in 
classes or studying is about the only difficulty 
directly related to students. Eight hours pay for 
eight hours work has been translated into a 
company policy of ‘*No studying while on the 


job.” 


WHAT WOULD YOUR FILES DISGORGE? 


HANKs to Eloise B. Olson, manager of 
Tithe public relations department of Sti- 
vers Office Service, Chicago, for sending a 
copy of a talk made by sales manager Alfred 
H. Dorstewitz before the Marquette chapter 
of the National Secretaries Association last 
September. Mr. Dorstewitz presented some 
grim figures: a new file drawer of papers is 
being created every year for each person on 
our payrolls; it costs $7.50 annually to 
maintain one cubic foot of records in the 
office, exclusive of personnel costs; it costs 
$196 a year to maintain a 4-drawer file, in- 
cluding wages. “Paper work has become one 
of the costliest activities of business, a 
drain on both our budgets and our effici- 
ency,’’ he said. But despite the bulging con- 
dition of most files, look at what is some- 
times found in them! 


One analysis of files disclosed material 
labeled ‘Rocks thrown through windows dur- 
ing strike of 1887." 

I remember an instance where we found a 
pair of old shoes, low heels, with a slit in each 


toe for ease and comfort, and high button tops. 
Now I ask you, how old were they? 

A New York trust company found an urn 
containing the ashes of a cremated body in their 
files. Nobody knows how long the urn had been 
there but evidence indicated it may have been 
‘“interred’’ during the Civil War era with the 
effects of an unsettled estate, and then forgotten. 

Some of the more common findings are: 
Empty coke bottles, Worn-out rubbers, Unused 
lunches, Old books and magazines, and, of 
course, long-forgotten hats. 

Filing and records-keeping can be fun as 
well as a challenge if only we will make it so. 
Remember the part that you can play: 

1. in effecting economies, 

applying efficient filing techniques, 

3. making each other's daily routine more 
pleasurable, 

4. in protecting your company’s vital 
records, 

5- in helping to create the memory system 
of your organization, 

6. in establishing a business history for 
your business. 

But most of all remember you are helping 
to control the ** Paper Monster’’!! 





ResEARCH IN INDusTaIAL Human ReELa- 
tions. Edited by Arensberg, Barkin, Chal- 
mers, Wilensky, Worthy, Dennis. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1957. 213 pages. 
$3.50. 


‘‘Human relations’ is under attack 
today as a tool of manipulation and con- 
formity. This book is well timed to meet 
this criticism, with some of the most out- 
standing practitioners and researchers the- 
orizing and commenting on the procedure 
as it has thus far been developed. It is a 
‘“‘must’’ for people in personnel and allied 
activities, for it presents objective evidence 
that relates to some of the functions that 
personnel performs in advancing this move- 
ment of thought and action. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part one concerns the human relations 
movement from the standpoint of both 
scholars and practitioners. Of particular im- 
portance is the chapter by Wilensky en- 
titled, “‘Human Relations in the Work 
Place."’ This appraisal of some recent re- 
search brings out a number of interesting 
points, including the fact that high morale 
and high productivity do not necessarily go 
together and that, therefore, a set of “‘charm 
school’ gimmicks to increase morale will 
not necessarily bring about an increase in 
productivity. 

James Worthy comments on Wilensky's 
report, saying that we are not heading for 
an Orwellian society in which manipula- 
tion is the chief form of control. In defense 
of management, he suggests that its motive 
is to find a better understanding of the 
problems of people at work. 

In part two there is a discussion of the 
urban-industrial setting, and here David 
Reisman, among others, combines with 
Warner Bloomberg to write a very pro- 


vocative essay on “‘Work and Leisure— 
Fusion or Polarity?’’ The discussion of the 
centrality of work and the breakdown of 
the Protestant ethic and the development of 
the leisure attitude represents an extremely 
vital discussion for personnel men. 

In part three there is a discussion of 
‘Industrial Organization: Theory and Re- 
search."’ Here Herbert Simon leads off the 
discussion on authority, and does a very 
interesting job of discussing the possible 
superiority of democracy in terms of effici- 
ency or satisfaction. Another interesting 
discussion in this part is Leonard Sayles’ 
discussion of the small work group in the 
larger organization and the interdependency 
of these two units 

In part four there is a discussion of 
trade unions. William Foote Whyte starts 
off with a very much overworked, but 
nevertheless still timely, discussion of the 
impact of the union on the management 
organization 

Throughout the book there is sufficient 
rebuttal of the views presented to produce 


an interesting and challenging presentation 


of the various subjects. The book is not 
h 


without scholarship, both of the essay and 
research type. As a matter of fact, on some 
of the subjects, the latest synthesis of re- 
search is presented. This is an immensely 
provocative and interesting book by some 
of the leading authorities on the subject of 
human relations 

Eugene E. Jennings 

Associate Professor of Management 

Michigan State University 





“The most valuable executive is one who 
is training somebody to be a better man 
than he is.” 


—R. C. Ingersoll 
President, Borg-Warner Corp. 
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Some AppLicaTIONs OF BEHAviouRAL ReE- 
sEARCH. Edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel 
P. Hayes, Jr. The UNESCO Publications 
Center, U. S. A., 801 Third Ave., New 
York 22, 1957. 333 pages, paper covered, 
$3.25. 


¥ 

In publishing this book, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) sought ‘‘to bring 
to a world-wide audience an acquaintance 
with the substantial advances already made 
in behavioral research on a number of key 
problems..." Both of the editors are 
associated with the University of Michigan, 
and the book grew out of a series of sem- 
inars conducted there by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior from 1954 
to 1956. 

The first chapter, by Dr. Likert, deals 
with the Applicability of behavioral re- 
search, Assuring use of research results, and 
Problems in research design. The other 
seven chapters discuss—to name a few sub- 
jects—Administrative leadership and _ or- 
ganizational effectiveness, Training leaders 
for effective human relations, Psychological 
surveys in business forecasting, and Relat- 
ing behavioral research to the problems of 
organizations. 

I found especially interesting the sec- 
tion in chapter 3 which ‘“‘presents four 
contrasting approaches to the training of 
leaders for effective human relations."’ The 
International Harvester ‘‘programme’’ is 
described by Wendell Wood and Jarold 
Niven in some eight pages; the supervisory 
development program of Procter and 
Gamble in about five pages by Charles 
Hedrick; the Detroit Edison feedback pro- 
gram by Robert Schwab and others; a 
laboratory experiment in human relations 
training by Leland P. Bradford and others. 

The book has much to offer personnel 
directors. As well as broadening the out- 
look, it presents many ideas which can be 
put to use 

M. T. 


Cotective Benavior. By Ralph H. Turner 
and Lewis M. Killian. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 547 pages. 
$6.95 


There is much discussion about con- 
formity, collectivity, groupism, follower- 
ship, public opinion, and the dynamics of 
the crowd and group process. This, to- 
gether with the increasing attention paid 
by personnel people to theories of social 
movements and control, mass communica- 
tion, and mass participation, suggests that 
this informative book will be well re- 
ceived. 

It is divided into five parts: The Nature 
and Emergence of Collective Behavior; The 
Crowd; The Diffuse Collectivity; The Social 
Movement; and Social Consequences of 
Collective Behavior. Since the personnel 
practitioner is today operating in a some- 
what missionary movement, certain chap- 
ters appear more enlightening than others; 
these are found predominantly in Part 4, 
entitled The Social Movement. 

I cannot recommend the book to any- 
one but the most sophisticated personnel 
practitioner who participates in personnel 
policy-making. Because the book is an 
integration of many writings, the usual 
problem of common usage of terms and 
continuity of ideas is found to some extent. 

EuGene E. JENNINGS 
Michigan State University 


Guipe To CarEER INFoRMATION, A Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Occupational Literature. By 
Career Information Service, New York Life 
Insurance Company. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1957. 203 pages. $3.00 


An excellent book to help young people 
select the kind of work they would like 
best, or for which they are best fitted. The 
book itself says nothing about the 52 fields 
covered, but tells where to get information 
and what to ask for. Two pages on Person- 
nel Administration, for example, list nine 
items under Employment Interviewers, 
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Labor Relations Specialists, Training Di- 
rectors, and Miscellaneous—and refer to the 
headings of Education, Merchandising, and 
Retailing. A note suggests writing to the 
American Management Association and the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion for additional information, giving the 
addresses. Since Mr. Josephs, Chairman of 
the New York Life Board, asks for im- 
provement suggestions, may I suggest that 
‘Editing and Producing the Small Publica- 
tion’’ by Ned Hay’s niece, Edith Hay 
Wyckoff, might well be included under 
Editors on page 152. Should there not also 
be a mention of the big field of employee 
publication editing; if it appears here, I 
missed it 

H. M. T 


PENSIONS AND Prorit SHARING. By Herman 
C. Biegel and eight other contributing 
editors. The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., 1956. 296 pages 
$6.50. 

This new edition is a revision of the 
standard handbook brought out in 1953. It 
is said to “‘reflect the new rules—many of a 


liberal nature—governing the tax-exempt 
status’’ of pension and profit-sharing plans 
Its eight chapters are by experts on their 
subjects, from ‘“‘Features of Present-Day 
Pension Plans’’ by George B. Buck, Jr., to 
‘‘Human Relations of Pension Planning” 


by Austin M. Fisher. If you have anything 


to do with installing or administering plans 
covering pensions, profit sharing, annuities 
or stock bonuses you probably should have 
this book. The final chapter, on introducing 
and ‘‘selling’’ the pension program and 
preparing employees for retirement, is 
excellent 


H. M. T. 


HicH-TALENT MANPOWER FOR SCIENCE AND 
Inpustry. By J. Douglas Brown and Fred- 
erick Harbison. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


97 pages. $3 


This is a most readable and thought- 
stimulating book by two educators who are 
among this country’s best qualified teachers 
in the field of industrial relations. Frederick 
Harbison is head of the industrial relations 
section at Princeton. He succeeded Douglas 
Brown in that post when the latter became 
dean of the university faculry. Mr. Brown's 
contribution, about two-thirds of the small 
book, has to do with “‘Considerations in the 
Determination of an American Policy’’ with 
respect to finding and developing high- 
talent manpower. Mr. Harbison points out 
that the manpower problem is even more 


difficult in countries which are just now 


industrializing 


For broadening purposes, 
this is an attractive volume for the person- 
nel director’s bookshelf 


H. M. T 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


So You’re Att Tensep Up. Don’t miss this one 
in the March 15 Saturday Evening Post. The sub- 
head is “A specialist in the ailments of over- 
worked executives tells what he has discovered 
about the stresses of American business life and 
how to cope with them."’ This lead article is by 
Dr. Harry J. Johnson, as told to Steven M. 
Spencer. Dr. Johnson who interviews about 1000 
men a year in his work with the Life Extension 
Foundation, reports that the commonest cause 
of tensions is the conflict of personalities. One of 
the cases he cites concerns five tension-plagued 


vice presidents of a single company. These men 
got much better fast when the doctor finally 
talked with the president of the company and 
advised him to slow down, delegate more au- 
thority to the v.p.'s, take more vacations and 
relax. Because the chief had a heart condition he 
followed the prescription, and did his v.p's a 
world of good. The interesting findings of 6,000 
questionnaire returns from executives are given 
for the first time. The survey found that 16% of 
the personnel directors who replied think that 
they work under constant tension. This is the 
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third-highest percentage—exceeded only by ad- 
vertising men and lawyers. Many work situa- 
tions are described. In the same issue: An edi- 
torial headed **This is one way not to get more 
skilled workers.’’ Deals with the too-little 
difference in pay between skilled and unskilled 
workers. 





Tue STRANGE Case oF THE Extra Vice Prest- 
DENT. By Milton L. Rock and Edward.N. Hay, 
both of Edward N. Hay & Associates, in the 
February issue The Spectator, about 3 pages. This 
is a Narrative account, fictionalized to some ex- 
tent, of how a team of consultants, including 
management psychologists, helped a company 
reorganize to use its manpower more effectively. 
The story has a happy ending—the “‘extra 
v.p.’” went to a large company in another field, 
at double his former salary. If you'd like to read 
the story, reprints are available: write Ned Hay 
at 121 S. Broad st., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

A Reapinc IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IN _IN- 
pustry. By Earl D. Weed, Jr., a training special- 
ist with the Temco Aircraft Corporation, 
Dallas, Texas, in the Winter 1958 Journal of 
Developmental Reading. Mr. Weed in six pages 
tells how the company came to set up the pro- 
gram, how they decided what kind of program 
of what length they would use, how the pro- 
gram operates, and its results. First the com- 
pany sent a training specialist to take an es- 
tablished reading improvement course and find 
out about methods. In the same issue: Teaching 
Reading with the Tachistoscope,’’ by James I. 
Brown. The magazine is a quarterly published 
by the Developmental Reading Staff of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





Union Invokes Ricut-to-Work Law as A 
Derense. This ‘man bites dog’’ item is one of a 
number under the heading “‘Labor Relations— 
Decisions of Courts and Administrative Agen- 
cies’’ in the March Labor Law Journal. In the 
case described, the court decided that a contract 
made between two employers to use only union 
labor violated the Tennessee law, was contrary 
to the public policy, and was therefore unen- 
forceable. In the same issue: ‘The Right to 
Manage’ by A. Samuel Cook, labor relations 
manager of the Davison Chemical Company Di- 
vision, W. R. Grace & Co., 31 pages. The Labor 


Law Journal is published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 4025 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 46. 


Creative v. Factual Mind 
‘Continued from page 21) 

elements, and detection, separation, and 
weighing of the creative components is, to 
a certain degree, a matter of resonance. In 
other words, it takes a creative mind to 
understand fully the components of crea- 
tivity and their inter-action. 

Although some of the views set forth 
above may seem unorthodox, it must be 
realized that we are dealing with a quality 
which is, to a large measure, appraised and 
valued for its very unorthodoxy. Also, the 
routine and orthodox methods of evaluation 
have not proven too successful in the past. 
The method presented may not be perfect, 
but at least it should yield a type of infor- 
mation which, although urgently needed, 
has been too often neglected in the past. 


It’s Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can 
them—and that’s where SUPERVISION can help YOU 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SUPERVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, SuPERvVISION is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





Personnel Research 


SELF PERCEPTION OF Top AND MippLe Man- 
AGEMENT PErRsONNEL. By Lyman W. Porter 
and Edwin E, Ghiselli, University of Cali- 
fornia. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
Winter 1957, 397-406. 


Management personnel are divided into 
three levels which roughly correspond to 
executive, administrative and integrative 
functions. In general, top management is 
concerned with the broadest problems of 
policy making. Middle management in- 
terprets general policy into specific proce- 
dures which are workable. Lower manage- 
ment puts these procedures into practice 
through the immediate supervision of 
workers. 

The authors were interested to see 
whether it would be possible to differenti- 
ate between the self-perceptions of men in 
the top and middle management groups. A 
64-item forced-choice adjective list was 
completed by too men classified as top 
management, and by 170 working in middle 
management jobs. The members of each 
pair of adjectives were roughly equated for 
social desirability, and in each case the sub- 
ject selects the member of the pair which 
he thinks most nearly characterizes him. 
The subjects came from a wide variety of 
industries and business and were scattered 
geographically from the East to the Far 
West. 

The results were analyzed and 21 of the 
64 items differentiated between the top and 
middle management groups. Members of 
top management think of themselves as 
“active, self-reliant... willing to take 
risks when they think they have good, 
original ideas,"’ and ‘“‘not easily dis- 
couraged." On the other hand, middle 
management people think of themselves as 
characterized by ‘‘careful planning, 
thoughtful actions .. . consider proposed 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


actions from all angles before they move 
ahead . . . want to avoid the appearance of 
being controversial personalities.”’ 

The authors present an interesting dis- 
cussion of what this difference in role per- 
ception might mean in an industrial organ- 
ization. There seems to be a difference in the 
way in which these two groups arrive at 
decisions as well as in the type of decisions 
that they see themselves as most capable of 
undertaking. This presents some personnel 
problems if men who might be excellent in 
top management are to serve in middle 
management positions in the course of their 
advancement in the concern. 


PsycHOLOGICAL Aspects OF WoMEN IN IN- 
pustry. By B. Von Haller Gilmer, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 10, No. 4, Winter 1957, 439-452 


This article is an interesting appraisal 
of the current status of women in industry. 
It attempts to summarize and interpret 
what has been written in many books, 
journals, magazines and government pam- 
phlets about the jobs, abilities, attitudes and 
productivity of women workers. What has 
been written presents a confused picture 
characterized by conflicting opinions and 
prejudices and there are relatively few 
studies that can be considered conclusive 
scientific evidence. The author mentions 
that this article is itself a subjective evalua- 
tion of what has been written. The bibliog- 
raphy of 40 items will be valuable to those 
who wish to pursue the subject further. 

The increased employment of women 
in industry has gone hand in hand with the 
growth of the mass-production economy. 
The economic independence of women was 
certainly a causal factor in the rapid growth 
of many industries such as the garment 
industry, beauty products, and women's 
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magazines. During World War II women 
entered many types of work that had pre- 
viously been closed to them. It was women 
in the steel mills that really broke the 
tradition and gave them a place in heavy 
industry. Conveyor belts and lifting devices 
have made it possible for women to perform 
tasks which previously required the physi- 
cal strength of men. 

Changes in cultural attitudes are just 
as important as economic influences. The 
pattern has broken down in which the wife 
does not work if her husband can afford to 
support her. Women now work to fill a need 
for accomplishment and many say they 
would continue to work even if they in- 
herited enough money to live comfortably. 
As the “‘luxuries’’ of yesterday have be- 
come the ‘“‘necessities’’ of today, more wo- 
men feel the urge to contribute to the 
family budget. 

The author discusses the types of jobs 
that are open to women, the attitudes of 
men and women toward their jobs, the 
proportion of married and single women in 
the labor force at different age levels, part- 
time jobs for married women, and many 
other interesting questions. He concludes 
that it is probably safe to say that there is 
no scientific proof that women differ from 
men greatly in most abilities, except in 
physical strength. Differences in produc- 
tivity which have been called sex differ- 
ences, he feels, may be due to other factors. 
He states that attitudes of women and about 
women can and do change, and that the 
wise personnel man will take a hard look 
to see where he might employ women with 


profit. 


INTERESTS OF FATHERS AND Sons. By Edward 
K. Strong, Jr., Stanford University. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 5, 
October, 1957, 284-292. 


This is the fifth in a series of investiga- 
tions of the resemblance of fathers and sons 
as regards their interests. The results of the 
four previous studies are summarized. This 


investigation was particularly concerned 
with whether the age of fathers affected the 
father-son resemblance. The data used in 
this case were scores on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank of fathers and sons 
when both were students at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The fathers were tested between 
1927 and 1934 and the sons were tested in 
1956. The average age of the fathers was 
23 years and of the sons 21 years when they 
filled out the SVIB. In previous studies there 
was usually an age difference of 25 to 30 
years between the fathers and sons. 
The father-son resemblance was con- 

sidered from four different angles: 

(a) interest profiles, 

‘b) scores on occupational scales 


\ 


c) items on the SVIB, and 
(d) occupational plans and actual 
occupations. 

In order to get an estimate of “‘true’’ 
resemblance between fathers and sons, Pro- 
fessor Strong has worked out a method for 
deducting the resemblance between chance 
pairs from the correlations. 

The interest profiles showed a higher 
resemblance between fathers and sons than 
did either the scores on the occupational 
scales or the individual items on the SVIB. 

The excellent bibliography accompany- 
ing this article will be useful to those who 
wish to consider the subject further. 


An Apjective Cueck List ror THE Stupy 
oF ‘Propuct Personauity.’’ By William 
D. Wells, Frank J. Andriuli, Fedele J. Goi, 
and Stuart Seader, Rutgers University. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 5, 
October, 1957, 317-319. 


Products are associated with particular 
kinds of people and these stereotypes are 
important because they influence sales. 
These associations are built up by advertis- 
ing and are especially significant when the 
competing products are very similar, as 
cigarettes are. Tests have shown that in 
some cases one product will be chosen 
when the brand names are attached, and 
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that the same people will prefer another 
similar product if the samples are presented 
without identification. 

This study was designed to study the 
public mental image of the product user. 
About 100 adjectives which might be used 
to describe people were divided into five 
sub-lists. The subjects were 100 fraternity 
members at a metropolitan college, and 
the stereotypes studied were those associ- 
ated with well-known cars. The students 
checked the adjectives twice, choosing 
first among ‘Cadillac Owner, Buick Owner, 
and Chevrolet Owner; and then among 
Chevrolet Owner, Plymouth Owner and 
Ford Owner. For’each adjective, the stu- 
dent was asked to check the car owner most 
likely to be associated with this quality. 

The patterns which emerged from the 


responses show how the list works. The 
Cadillac Owner was described as ‘‘rich, 
high-class, famous, important, fancy, proud, 
superior, and successful."’ The frequencies 
in each case exceed chance expectations 
and are shown to be statistically significant. 
Many of the students said that they could 
not distinguish between the owners of 
the three “‘low-priced”’ cars, but the authors 
found that clear stereotypes resulted. The 
Ford Owner was thought to be a ball of 
fire—masculine, young, powerful, good- 
looking, etc. The Plymouth Owner on the 
other hand was more often described as 
quiet, careful, slow, etc 

This list may be used to determine 
whether stereotypes are associated with 
different kinds of products or with brand 
names within a product group. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Meeting with the Local Personne) Associations 





THe New York PersoNNEL MANaGE- 
MENT AssocIATION was told that an annual 
physical examination is an important tool 
of sound personnel management, by Dr. 
Edwin P. Maynard, Jr. Dr. Maynard, senior 
attending physician at Brooklyn Hospital, 
noted present day management's change of 
attitude toward individual employee health 
problems. Formerly, he said, management 
was quite indifferent to employee health 
and regarded it as strictly the concern of the 
individual. Dr. Maynard cited several rea- 
sons for the change: 1) The high cost of 
absenteeism and the resultant loss of pro- 
ductivity. 2) The strain an absent worker 
puts on those who are well and must assume 
his duties. 3) The difficulty of replacing 
highly trained people, particularly execu- 
tives. 4) The serious effect on other workers 
of unwell employees and the resulting ten- 


sions and loss of morale. 5) The danger of 
spreading contagious diseases. 

A pane] discussion of ‘*What’s New in 
was conducted at the 
February meeting by Edward J. Palkot, vice 
president of Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany; Franklin Beardsley, director of per- 
sonnel for the Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies; Carlton S. Barlow, 
co-ordinator of recruiting, education and 
training of the General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion; Brother Philip Harris, guidance and 


College Recruiting” 


placement director at St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, and Samuel H. Beach, director 
of placement at Columbia University. 


THE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Greater Miami heard Isabel Jeffreys of 
Burdines and Durward Harrell of Jordan 


Marsh discuss morale and attitude surveys 
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at the February meeting. Commenting on 
the topic, Joseph L. Delaney said in his 
president's column in Shop Talk (association 
publication), the significance of employee 
morale, interest in the company, and pro- 
duction has a direct bearing on the progress 
and growth of any company. We as employ- 
ers create and control the climate in which 
our employees work. If the atmosphere is 
good we can expect harmonious and co- 
Operative results. If not, we can expect 
discord, waste and the proverbial unrest. 
A prudent and thoughtful management uses 
information obtained from morale and 
attitude surveys. 

THe Women’s PersoONNEL GROUP OF 
PHILADELPHIA heard Ernest Miller, em- 
ployee relations manager, eastern territory, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, at a recent 
meeting. Mr. Miller, who spoke on the 
unionization of office personnel, said that 
the labor relations picture changes con- 
tinually. It is important to consider em- 
ployee where management 
methods and employee attitudes are evalu- 
ated. We should consider labor-manage- 
ment needs, using a realistic, aggressive 
point of view, understanding the issues as 
they exist rather than as they appear or as 
we would like to have them. White-collar 
organization is the number one target of 
professional labor organizers, Mr. Miller 
believes. Union organizers should not be 
underestimated. They are now trained 
salesmen, well schooled in their jobs. 

There are many things that manage- 
ment can do to combat efforts toward office 
unionization. First, it is a policy decision 
of the company. Some companies feel that 
office unionization is beneficial, replacing 
many personnel functions. Know your own 
program, then when the union campaign 
starts you can explain in detail the com- 
pany’s position. Advise the employees as to 
their rights, what they are voting for, and 
the effect on them. Explain to supervisors 


relations, 


they cannot legally participate. The best 
defense is the satisfied employee. 

The Women’s Personnel Group had a 
one-day workshop in February on ‘‘The 
Older Worker—Industry’s Unrealized 
Asset.” Dr. Joseph T. Freeman, a noted 
physician who has been interested in geri- 
atrics for many years, was the speaker. 

THe Grant County AssOcIATION OF 
PERSONNEL WoMEN (Indiana) has toured 
local industries to learn more of personnel 
problems in industry. At a recent meeting 
a personnel representative of a government 
agency in Marion outlined the Civil Service 
retirement system, the leave system in 
government, the method of employing 
people through Civil Service examinations. 
Sample interviews used by a local industry 
was the subject for another meeting. A 
human relations course which will extend 
for about four meetings is planned. 

THe PerRsoNNEL WoMEN’s GROUP OF 
Los ANGetEgs had a talk and film presenta- 
tion by Mr. Otto S. Snoffer, representative 
of the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power. In October they entertained 
their bosses and in August indulged in a 
picnic and a trip to the ballet. 

THe AssociaATION OF PERSONNEL 
Women, INp1ANapo.is, had as their guest 
Dr. Wynne Arnholter, clinical psychol- 
ogist, who spoke on how to handle hostile 
feelings in our employees. Dr. Arnholter 
said that we must first understand our- 
selves. ‘Memory traces’ may play a large 
part in our own feelings and also those of the 
other person. Without realizing it we may 
be reminded of someone we have known in 
early years whom we have resented and 
disliked. We should be relaxed, pleasant 
and friendly during the interview and allow 
the person to talk. Recognize that he is 
angry with someone. Recognition in itself 
is somewhat therapeutic. Start the inter- 
view with a compliment if possible. Dr. 
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Arnholter feels that there is a great need 
for trained psychologists in industry and 
the giving of clinical tests is necessary for 
selection and placement. There are three 
types of persons: the one who adjusts with 
society (so-called normal person), the one 
who adjusts away from society and the one 
who adjusts against society. Many employ- 
ees have aptitudes or high IQ, but are 
socially maladjusted. It is our job to recog- 
nize this. At another recent meeting Dr. 
Earl P. Tregilgus, consultant in distributive 
education, Indiana University, and special- 
ist in personnel training and employee 
relations, spoke on what motivates the em- 


ployee. 





RocHEsTER PERSONNEL WoMEN in addi- 
tion to regular monthly luncheon meetings 
have had a course on discussion leadership 
for personnel women, conducted by the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations of Cornell University. The 
November meeting was addressed by Dr 
Laurence Lipscott, director of the counsel- 
ing center at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology on the subject of guideposts for 
personnel testing. Mrs. Grace Kime from 
the New York State Employment Service 
discussed problems of the older worker at 
the December meeting. 


Tue PERSONNEL WoMEN’s CiuB oF St. 
Paut had Paul E. Casserly of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane as speaker 
in September. His subject was selection and 
types of investments. In October Dr. D. R 
Gillespie of the Earl Clinic talked about the 
history of viruses and the Asian flu epi- 
demic. 

THe Human Revations Crus or Fior- 
IDA saw a movie, ‘Arbitration in Action,” 
at the February meeting. The film is based 
on an authentic labor-management griev- 
ance heard and decided under rules of the 
American Arbitration Association. It is a 
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complete record of every step of the hearing 
room procedure, including administration 
of the arbitrator’s oath, examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses, presenta- 
tion of evidence, summary agreements by 
both parties and the arbitrator's analysis. 
A discussion period followed the film 
Theo K. Mitchelson, personnel manager, 
State Farm Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, is president of the club. 


THe PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOCIATION OF Los ANGELEs heard 
Fred Smith of Fred Smith and Associates, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, management consultants, 
speak on ‘‘Quarterbacking the Manage- 
ment Team’’ recently. He pointed out that 
to improve one’s ability to deal with other 
people it is best to act as quarterback for 
subordinates and as coach for 


1 
} 


he team. Personality, he said, is 


immediate 
the rest of t 
important in obtaining results from those 
supervised. Good supervisors don’t have to 
be leaders, but they must have the respect of 
their people. When communicating, he 
advised, express rather than impress 

There is neither legal nor moral justifi- 
cation in compulsory unionism, Senator 
William F. Knowland said at the November 
meeting. He denounced compulsory union- 
ism as a 1) denial of the ability to earn a 
living except by agreeing to pay dues, 
initiation fees and assessments and to sub- 
mit to the discipline of a private organiza- 
tion. 2) Making captive those members who 
may oppose the economic or political 
policies of the union or who may violently 
object to the coercive methods or leadership 
corruption, and yet can’t resign without 
losing the ability to earn a living. 

Knowland is working on legislation to 
help assure union democracy. It will include 
the guarantee that union membership can 
elect officers by secret ballot, and also recall 
them by secret ballot, and that a majority 
secret ballot should determine whether or 
not the rank and file go out on strike. Pro- 
tection must be guaranteed for the rank and 
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file in the administration of their welfare 
funds. Accountability and integrity in the 
handling of fees and dues must be assured, 
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and self perpetuating officers should not 
have the right to take over local unions 
without membership approval. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue SixtH ANNUAL PERSONNEL INstTI- 
TUTE AT FarrLeIGH Dickinson UNIVERsITY 
was held January 28th in Rutherford, New 
Jersey. The Institute was sponsored by the 
American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration and the Industrial Management 
Club of Bergen County. Four concurrent 
sessions were held. The first was on em- 
ployee benefits and included discussions of 
pensions, welfare funds, employee services. 
The second was on arbitration, including 
preparing for 
rights, and discharge and discipline. The 
third session considered how to prepare 
middle management for advancement. 
Speakers described executive institutes and 
seminars, college and university programs, 
and internal programs. Psychometrics, in- 
terviewing, and evaluation of performance 
were described at the fourth session on 


arbitration, management 


executive appraisal. 

SKILLs FOR 1968 was to be the theme of 
the 14th annual conference of the American 
Society of Training Directors, in Washington, 
D.C., May 5-9. Andrew A. Daly is presi- 
dent of the society; Roy V. Colbert general 
conference chairman. Typical topics: man- 
agement skills under competitive pressure; 
breaking the manpower barrier; the execu- 
tive of tomorrow; keeping manpower in 
pace with technological changes; develop- 
ing creativeness in people; what the new 
training director should know about train- 
ing; human factors in automation. 

FOUNTAINS AND FouNDATIONs, en- 
compassing the spiritual and material 
philosophies essential to the building of a 
successful personnel program, was an- 
nounced as the conference theme for the 


eighth annual International Association of 
Personnel Women Conference, in Cincinnati 
May 1 to 3. Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer, man- 
ager of personnel services division, White 
Rodgers Electric Company, St. Louis, was 
to chair a panel on meeting tomorrow's 
challenge and yesterday's criticism. Dr. 
Lee Belcher of Pillsbury Mills, Minneap- 
olis, was scheduled as luncheon speaker. 
Bonaro Overstreet, lecturer, psychologist 
and author (The Mind Goes Forth) was to 
discuss the person who is the personnel 
woman. Do-it-yourself round tables were 
to give an opportunity for women from the 
same type and size of business to get to- 


gether to discuss their common problems. 


A CONFERENCE ON Contract NEGOTI- 
ATIONS for top management and labor rela- 
tions personnel was held March 25-26 at 
the University of Wisconsin under the 
auspices of the Management Institute, De- 
partment of Commerce, University Extension 
Division. The speakers were Frank H. Cas- 
sell, manager of industrial relations, Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago; Howard M. 
Dirks, vice president, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York; and Lee C. Shaw, 
senior partner, Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather 
and Geraldson, Chicago. A movie, ‘‘The 
Story of a Strike,’’ with a commentary by 
Frank Carney, vice president, Rueping 
Leather Company, Fond du Lac, was pre- 
sented at an informal dinner meeting 

THe MANAGER AND HIs SUBORDINATES: 
Columbia University's utility management work- 
shop asks how well do they function and 
how can they improve? The workshop, 
directed by Robert T. Livingston of the 
University, is under the sponsorship of the 
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Department of Industrial and Management 
Engineering. The workshop is to be held 
July 27—-August 8, at Arden House. Now in 
its seventh year, the workshop is designed 
specifically to meet the needs of executives 
in the public service industry, and aims at 
the development of creative managers 
better equipped to handle complex and 
shifting problems. 

The thirteen-day course is distin- 
guished by its method of operation based 
on intensive work in small groups. Case 
discussion and actual problem-solving are 
complemented by insights offered by man- 
agement experts and social scientists, pre- 
sented in formal talks and informal consul- 
tation 

This year the workshop concentrates 
on the job of the manager and the develop- 
ment of staff and assistants, with talks to 
be given by Donald C. Power, president, 
General Telephone Corporation; Kendrick 
Porter, management consultant; Dr. Daniel 
R. Davies, director of the cooperative 
center for educational 
Teachers College, Columbia; Dr. Chris 
Argyris, Yale University; Frederick G. 
Lippert, director of personnel administra- 
tion, American Gas and Electric Company, 
and Harllee Branch, Jr., president, The 
Southern Company. 


administration, 


Human relations in action is the sub- 
ject for the panel of social scientists which 
will discuss actual problems and cases pre- 
sented by workshop participants. The 
specialists will outline suggestions for solu- 
tion which can be applied to human rela- 
tions problems as they are likely to turn up 
in day-to-day operations. This panel will 
consist of Lyman Bryson, Goodwin Watson, 
and Conrad M. Arensberg, all of Columbia, 
and Walter D. Woodward of American 
Cyanamid Company. Participation in the 
workshop is open to nominees from middle 
and upper management and is designed to 
develop resourcefulness and imaginative 
management in executives dealing with 
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many different operative and public rela- 
tions problems 

The fee for enrollment is $1000 which 
covers board, lodging, and all books and 
materials. Attendance is limited to 36. For 
further information write Mrs. Rae Wygant 
40g Engineering Building, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Tue Scarcest REsOURCE IN THE AMERI- 
cAN Economy 1s ExecutivE COMPETENCE IN 
Business, according to a statement by the 
Indiana University School of Business. The 
oo nas therefore set up an executive 

eve velopment program consisting of two 
unbroken three-week periods of on-campus 
living. A first- and second-year course of 
study is provided. The first-year course con- 
sists of principles of business management; 
management of business finance; manage- 
ment of marketing programs; current trends 
in literature; and executive reading. In the 


second year the men study administrative 


policy; personnel and human relations; 
public and community relations; personal 
financial problems of the executive; busi- 
ness-government relationships; and speech 
training. The courses are taught by members 
of the faculty of the University. The cost is 


~ 


$6 for each course, including tuition, 
board and room and all materials. Thomas 
R. Bossort, Jr., of the school of business of 
Indiana University, is director of the Indi- 
ana Executive Development Program. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by writ- 
ing him at Bloomington, Indiana. 


A Top ManaGeMent Decision GAME 
is featured as one of the teaching devices at 
the seventh annual Advanced Management 
Seminar, to be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, June 15—July 25. The 
members of the group are divided into com- 
peting ‘‘companies’’ and develop business 
strategies by making decisions on pricing, 
production scheduling, inventory control, 
marketing expenditures, research and de- 


velopment programming, market informa- 
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tion, and plant capacity. These competitive 
decisions are then evaluated and the result- 
ant profits or losses reported to each com- 
pany. Repeated plays of decisions and their 
evaluation simulates the experience of 
many years of business activity in a dynamic 
industry environment. The game has been 


unanimously endorsed by past participants 
and described as challenging, interesting, 
and enlightening. Additional information 
may be had from Jim Rosenzweig, director, 
Advanced Management Seminar, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





THe Greatest ProBLemM CONNECTED 
WITH THE INSTALLATION OF THE HIGHLY 
AUTOMATED Factory is not that the present 
work force cannot master the more complex 
production equipment or that automation 
is too costly for the average firm, according 
to James R. Bright, of the Harvard Business 
School faculty. Rather, it is the reorienta- 
tion of management thinking to the new 
range of responsibilities which a high 
degree of automation imposes. Automation 
is a commitment to a highly integrated 
production system, that is, in effect, one 
machine capable of doing relatively few 
jobs. Therefore, it must be carefully 
planned to fit not only the technical aspects 
but also the economic structure of the 
business. Automatic manufacturing im- 
poses inflexibility in many devious ways, 
which only very thoughtful managers will 
foresee. Failure to anticipate these implica- 
tions explains many of the troubles blamed 
on “‘automation.”’ 

These are the outstanding conclusions 
reached by Professor Bright after surveying 
the impact of automation in thirteen plants 
scattered throughout the country. His 
findings and his interpretation of their im- 
plications for tomorrow's managers are 
reported in a book Automation and Manage- 
ment, published by the Business School's 
Division of Research. 

A PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN S 
Status IN 1956-57 shows spectacular 
achievements in the 2-year period just 
ended, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, assistant to 


the Secretary of Labor and director of the 
Women’s Bureau, points out in a new publi- 
cation, Spotlight on Women in the United 
States, prepared by the Women’s Bureau. 
The report reveals that women hold nearly 
a third of the nation’s jobs, are nearly a 
fifth of all labor-union members, and about 
a third of the college students. They also 
cast about half the votes in the last presi- 
dential election. 

The 22 million women at work repre- 
sent over a third of the total adult woman 
population in the United States. An esti- 
mated 3.4 million of the women workers 
are members of national and international 
labor unions, with their membership great- 
est in the unions of the needle trades, service 
trades, electrical goods manufacture, textile 
manufacture, and communications—where, 
in fact, women are a sizable proportion of 
the workers. 

Six million women are employed as 
secretaries, typists, and 
other clerical workers. Some 3 million are 


stenographers, 


mostly factory workers. Over 2 million 
women are in professions. Spotlight on 
Women in the United States is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, at 30¢ a copy. 


Two New Guipes to More Errective 
CoMMUNICATION between management and 
employees have been issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Addi- 
tions to the National Chamber's Better 
Business Relations series, they are entitled 
Employee Publications and Letters to Em- 
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ployees. The first two publications in the 
series, Employee Annual Reports and Em- 
ployee Meetings have been available for some 
time. 

Chief features of each of the new how- 
to-do-it manuals are actual samples of how 
letters and company publications are used 
to explain and interpret business and the 
American economic system. For instance, 
Employee Publications shows how employees 
are kept informed on such subjects as: 
profits, products, advertising, the customer, 
research, union negotiations, employee 
security, inflation, rumors, controversial 
issues and a number of other influences on 
the operation of any business. Typical 
chapters discuss the purposes of employee 
publications, qualifications of the editor, 
and other factors affecting the publication 
of a company magazine or newspaper. 

Letters to Employees points up advan- 
tages and disadvantages of writing to 
employees; answers questions about what to 
say, how to say it, and when to send a 
letter, and includes 17 guideposts to good 
letters. Subjects include sales and profits, 
current business conditions, basic eco- 
nomics, competition, wages and salaries, 
the role of the stockholder, automation, 
taxes, strike situations, employee benefits 
and many others. Each of the publications 
is fully illustrated in two colors and is 
priced at 50¢ a copy. They can be obtained 
from the Business Relations Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Executives, SUPERVISORS, AND ForeE- 
MEN Can now be trained with a much wider 
range of audio-visual aids than ever before. 
Moving pictures, filmstrips, tape and disc 
recordings, and miscellaneous training aids 
are available in wide variety for all levels 
of management from group supervisors to 
the top echelon. This is apparent from a 
reading of the third edition of the Annotated 
Bibliography of Audio-visual Aids for Manage- 
ment Development Programs, which has just 


been published. Charles A. Hebert is the 
editor of the bibliography which is pub- 

353 West 57th 
St., New York 19. The price is three dol- 


lished by Research Service, 


lars 

Subjects covered range from the induc- 
tion of new employees to such advanced 
matters as the use of electronic computers 
for management controls and the principles 
of operations research. The audio-visual 
aids listed can be used for imparting 
information, arousing interest, stimulating 
discussion, or making management prob- 
lems come alive to the participants. Better 
management can result from the added 
dimension in training programs provided 
by these modern media of communication 
The purpose of the revised, up-to-date 
bibliography is to provide in a single refer- 
classified, indexed, 
descriptive list of audio-visual aids suitable 


ence publication a 


for use in management development pro- 
grams in industrial, commercial, and gov- 
Materials for 
higher management levels are featured 


ernmental organizations 
throughout the bibliography, which also 
includes materials for supervisor and fore- 
man training. Hebert, who edited all three 
editions of the bibliography, said there had 
been a phenomenal increase in suitable 
audio-visual aids in the five years since the 
first edition was published. The new edition 


includes a total of 321 titles. 


Two out oF THREE COMPANIES THAT 
Pipe Music into THEIR PLANTs AND OFFICES 
find that it boosts employee efficiency. 
However, companies also report that work 
music frequently distracts executives and 
people who do creative work, according to 
a survey by Industrial Relation News. The 
survey covered 31 firms of varying size in 
the New York metropolitan area that use 
work music. Most of the firms polled have 
been piping in music for at least five years. 
The overwhelming majority of employees 
like work music, the survey indicated. All 
of the firms that polled their employees 
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reported general worker approval of music. 
Moreover, some firms that had never ques- 
tioned their employees said that workers 
complain bitterly if the system breaks down 
or is not turned on at scheduled times. 

Major RestricTIONs MUsT BE PLACED 
ON THE Monopoty Powers or Lasor 
Unions in the public interest just as they 
are on the monopoly powers of business 
corporations. This is the theme of the 
Economic Analysis of Labor Union Power, by 
Edward H. Chamberlin. The author is 
David A. Wells professor of political 
economy at Harvard and editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. The pamphlet 
is published and distributed by the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Association Inc., 1o12 14th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Single 
copies are one dollar. 

Chamberlin believes that we should 
abandon the cliches of ‘pro-labor’ and 
‘anti-labor’ and make an earnest attempt to 
move on to a more fruitful level of thought. 
There are so many ways and degrees in 
which restraints could be applied to unions 
(just as to business enterprises) that it is 
absurd to talk about ‘abolishing’ them. 
Unions, like business corporations, are here 
to stay. But also like business corporations, 
they can be subjected to social control. 


Tue Pusric ReELtations CoMMITTEE OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, New York 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, gets out the P. A. Piper, 
a four-page bulletin that contains much 
pertinent information. A recent issue offers 
a check list for decisions. 1) Have you 
considered the effect of your decision on 
your people? 2) Have you let your people 
know in advance of decisions that affect 
them? 3) Have you given your people the 
reason why? 

In a lighter vein, the editor suggests 
ten sure ways to smash the Personnel 
Administrators. He explains that in the 
October issue it was announced that 


members who fail to attend three consecu- 
tive meetings, without notifying the Secre- 
tary, would be dropped from membership. 
Non-attendance at meetings, however, is 
only the first way to smash the organiza- 
tion. Others are: 1) Don't come to meetings. 
2) If you come, come late. 3) If the weather 
doesn’t suit you, don’t think of coming. 
4) If you attend a meeting, find fault with 
the work of the officers and other members. 
5) Never accept office, as it is easier to 
criticize than do things. 6) Nevertheless, 
get rebellious if you are not appointed to a 
committee, but if you are, don't attend 
committee meetings. 7) If asked by the 
chairman to give your opinion regarding 
some important matters, reply that you 
have nothing to say. After the meeting tell 
everyone how it ought to be done. 8) Do 
nothing more than is absolutely necessary, 
but when other members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly and unselfishly use 
their ability to help matters along, tell the 
world that the organization is being run by 
a clique. 9) Hold back your dues as long as 
possible, or don’t pay at all. 10) Don't 
bother about getting new members, let 
George do it. 

Matthew B. Caffrey, of Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., is the editor of the P. A. 
Piper. Officers of the group are Caroline E. 
Foley, president; William C. W. James, 
vice president; and Morton C. Stevenson 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


BroaD Proposats TO Protect COLLEGE 
STUDENTS FROM HiGH-PreEssurE Jos Re- 
CRUITING tactics have been published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the College Placement Council, 
Inc. Titled Principles and Practices of College 
Recruiting, the publication offers a single 
set of recruiting standards for voluntary 
acceptance by all colleges and employers, 
including government agencies. It also 
seeks to end confusion brought about by 
the many current statements on college re- 
cruiting standards. The Chamber points 
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out that in addition to safeguarding stu- 
dents, the proposals would protect 
many employers who have refused to high- 


the 


pressure youngsters they seek to hire after 

graduation. 
Questionable 

Chamber says, result from the increase in 


recruiting tactics, the 


organizations actively seeking future em- 
ployees on college campuses, from less thz 
before World War II to more 


thar 
than 


1,5 
6,000 today. Among the practices disap 
proved by the new recruiting guide are the 
bidding up of salary offers by competing 
employers, elaborate entertainment of pros- 
pective student employees, special payments 
or other gifts, any undue influence on stu 
dent job choices by faculty members, and 
expense account padding by students visit 
ing company plants. 
Principle objective of the proposals is 
to promote “‘a wise and responsible’’ choice 
to 


strengthen in him a high standard of in- 


of career by the student himself and 


tegrity and a concept of similar standards 


in the employing organizations of the 
country.’’ The publication lists specific re 


sponsibilities for students, colleges and em 
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sloyers so that selection of a career can be 


I 
, 
I 


‘in an objective atmosphere with 
the 
Recommendations are based on studies by 


mnie 


complete understanding of facts.” 
business groups, federal agencies, college 
placement officials and officers of private 
und state universities brought together by 


the Chamber and the Council. Following 
are highlights of recruiting recommenda- 
tions: Colleges should provide competent 
counselling services, available to individual 

nts, as a part of their general responsi- 
bility for development of the student. Infor- 
mation provided to students concerning an 
employer should be strictly factual. The 
student should be given a clear understand- 
ing of the requirements of his employment 
nd that advancement will depend upon his 


ility and effort. No special bonuses 
should 


1 to influence a student's consideration 


milar financial incentives be 


employer's offer. Acceptance of an 


y the student should be 


ffer b 
aith and with the sincere 


ring his employment com 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCI 
Boarp has been kind enough to share with 
us part of its collection of company publica- 
tions. Without attempting in any way to 
duplicate Getty’s catalog, I would like to 
list and describe briefly these magazines and 
newspapers, as well as mention some of 
their more interesting editorial ideas. We 
are grateful to the Board for helping us to 
make this section on employee publications 


more complete. 


Tue Courier is a pocket-size book of 
16 pages, published by Monarch Life Assur- 
ance Company, whose head office is in Winni- 
peg, Canada. This monthly is published in 
the interest of the field force and staff. It 


es pep talks and honor rolls for sales- 
pe} 

One device I liked was the use of a 

spot, with the caption, “‘please send 


i 
TI 


| ict 
tured individually and one had failed to 


ure’’ where a group of men were pic- 
end in his photo. A recent issue used an 
editorial on the importance of being a good 
tizen and participating in volunteer 
1C work 


Burns SHAMROCK News is another 
pocket-size magazine, published by Burns 
Company Ltd., with offices in Regina, Prince 
Albert, Calgary, Edmonton, 

Kitchener, and Winnipeg, Canada. Separare 
editors are listed for each branch office. In 
the Christmas number a sketch of a Christ- 


Vancouver, 
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mas tree is used to chart the company. A 
feature article with provocative sketches 
asks: Planning to be president of Burns 
someday? No law against it. If you were, 
would you know enough about the industry 
to run it right? The article goes on to ex- 
plain that complete home study courses 
are offered by the Institute of Meat Packing. 
The company refunds the fee for the course 
when it is successfully completed. There 
are 28 pages in the magazine. 


Entre-Nous is another small Canadian 
monthly magazine published by T. Eaton 
Company Ltd., a department store in Mon- 
treal. Don Kelloway is the editor of the 
twenty-four-page publication. On the back 
cover of a recent issue is a photograph of a 
barrier around the excavation for a new 
addition to the store, with peep holes cut 
in the wall at appropriate heights for boys, 
girls, small, medium, large sidewalk super- 
visors, and even for dogs and cats. Em- 
ployees are pictured looking through the 
knotholes to observe progress on construc- 
tion. 

ANACONDA SPEARHEAD is an 814 X 11 
monthly of 16 pages, published by Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd. in Toronto. Jack Scott 
is the editor. This very handsome magazine 
used a color photograph of a winter scene 
for a cover on one of the winter numbers. 
An illuminating feature contrasted a Rus- 
sian shopping list with an American, giving 
comparative prices and wages. According 
to the article, a high average wage for a 
Russian worker would be $275 to $300 a 
month. Men’s shirts cost $30, overcoats 
$500, shoes $37. 

eEM-PiCa is the house organ of the 
Mack Printing Company in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Helen F. MacDonald is the editor of 
the pocket-size 28-page publication. “‘A 
feather in our cap’’ headlines a letter of 
congratulation from a customer well satis- 
fied with a rush job. The editor editorial- 


izes: It took team work. New periodicals 
printed by the company are welcomed and 
described. 


Tue Express Montuty is the Railroad 
Express Agency monthly. Head offices are at 
219 East 42nd St. New York 17. Steve 
Canton is editor of publications. The good- 
looking magazine is full size, and uses two 
colors. A valuable feature is the retirement 
question box, with questions from employ- 
ees On retirement and answers from manage- 
ment. An effective cheese-cake picture story 
describes customer satisfaction with the air 
express service. 


Wonpver Frame is published by the 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Company. 
David Rains is the editor. It’s a monthly 
magazine of 20 pages. The editor conducts 
a hobby-problem clinic. Ask your hobby 
question, and get the answer from your 
fellow employee. *‘Since there is such a range 
and wealth of hobby knowledge among us, 
Wonder Flame is starting this new feature so 
that such know-how may 1) be exchanged 
among established fellow hobbyists; 2) be 
used by others who are inexperienced and 


just starting out on a hobby; 3) interest 
both active and retired 
who would like to start a hobby.” 


those employees 


Lactepe News, of the Laclede Gas Com- 
pany in St. Louis, is a monthly of 16 pages. 
C. B. Collard is the editor. Company opera- 
tions have been filmed for a new documen- 
tary TV series. The film shows how Laclede 
supplies natural gas to St. Louis customers, 
the steps and work involved, and how the 
gas is used by the consumer. In addition to 
explaining the work of local businesses, the 
new series (described and pictured in the 
magazine) focuses attention on various Civic 
and cultural organizations and facilities in 
St. Louis, such as the St. Louis symphony, 
local hospitals, public buildings and parks. 
Copies of each film will be donated to the 
Chamber of Commerce and the schools. 
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Banking personnel director. Experience also in manufactur- 
requires: strong practic: ing, labor t ns, salary administration, supervisory train- 
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TecHNicaL PERsONNEL ADMINISTRATION sought by Ph.D 
chemist with t-n years experience in industrial 
work and three years in industrial technical 
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PersONNEL-Lasor Rexations: 8 years diversified 
in all phases of personnel. Heavy labor relation 
ng with 7 unions. Work at corporate an 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS FOR PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


Personality 
and 
Organization 


The Conflict Between System 
and the Individual 


By CHRIS ARGYRIS 
Author of Executive Leadership 


A hard but constructive look at current han- 
dling of the human factor in all kinds of large 
organizations—in business, industry, and 
government. This book shows how strong lead- 
ership, management controls, and systematized 
‘human relations” programs can tend to rein- 
force the basic causes of employee-antagonism 
rather than decrease them, and points the way 
to a workable theory of organization based on 
empirical data. 

“A systematic and provocative analysis of 
what social scientists have been learning in 
human relations research in industry.”’— 
Witu1aMm F, Warts $4.00 




















At all bookstores or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 











The Learning 
Process 
for Managers 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR 
Author of 
The Dynamics of Learning, etc. 


A clear, outspoken and psychologically pene- 
trating analysis of the techniques of teaching 
good management. In order to help companies 
establish sound operating principles and goals 
for training programs, Mr. Cantor explores the 
teaching-learning process in terms of the way 
one learns and applies his learning in changing 
situations. Leadership, he holds, is developed 
through greater understanding of the learning 
process itself and through recognition that the 
role of the manager is not to manipulate person- 
nel but to help those working for him realize 
their own potential. 


“I do not believe I have ever before read any 


book in which there were so many thought-pro- 
voking statements.”’—Gzorocs D. Hatszey 


$3.50 





Jok. become bh» iter...work becomes lighter... 


when Pepsi is there in the nv '» - look” vender. On-the-spot refreshment eases strain 
and promotes efficiency. When it’s Pepst-Co.a, the light refreshment, you’re giving them 
the soft drink preferred by today’s ative people. A machine vending Pepsi pays substantial 
profits with no investment on your part. Choose between disposable paper eup or single- 
drink bottle dispensers. For details, write Pupst-Coua Company, 3 Weat 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





